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Che Outlook. 


On Saturday, 18th July, it was announced in 
London that the Comet would by special request make 
its last appearance that evening at the Covent Garden 
Theater and recite “ A Tale I could unfold.” 

——_-— +o —_ —_ 


The Hornet newspaper stingingly says that the 
German band season has set in vehemently at the 
watering places. Some people are so uncharitable as 
to wish these German music peddlers back in the 
Fatherland they are so fond of singing about and so 
shy of returning to. 

—_— o@me-————- 


Many amiable people have been sending com- 
plimentary gifts to Iceland on its attainment of the 
millennium; but we have not heard whether any one 
has carried out the apt suggestion of sending to Ice- 
land a few tons of the “‘ Odes to Spring” now accumu- 
lated in the various newspaper offices of the country. 
We judge that the matter has been neglected, since no 
one seems to have disturbed the several hundred 
pounds of the article which lie about our office. Per- 
haps it was thought wiser to send the writers, since the 
paper might still be of some use here. 

—— + ——_ 


An English writer laments over the deteriora- 
tion in our present breed of ghosts; and knowing no 
better way by which to account for this deterioration 
he very naturally attributes it to the democratic ten- 
dency of the age. The ghosts of a hundred or even 
fifty years ago,—that is the ghosts of the old sehool— 
had a good deal of self-respect and comely reserve; 
they were stately, aristocratic, and not disposed to 
make themselves cheap by frequent exhibitions of 
their forms to the vulgar populace. ‘‘Ghostliness 
used to be a distingué sort of quality. One felt it to 
bea kind of renown to have a ghost in the family. To 
be an apparition was to be something lofty and awful, 
and though perhaps too dread a function to stimulate 
ordinary ambition, still one honorable after its fash- 
ion, and tending to keep a noisy and familiar and vul- 
gar-minded generation under something like awe for 
the world of the supernatural.’”’ Butdemocratic ideas 
have since ravaged the world. Leveling principles 
have brought down even ghosts to the vulgarity of an 
every day acquaintance and to that contempt which 
is bred by teo much freedom. Modern ghosts are 
“hail-fellow well-met.” Such are the consequences 
of democracy. 
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All who knew of the inactive physical habits of 
American college students twenty years ago, looked 
for a time with unmixed satisfaction upon the rise of 
boating enthusiasm among them. But many good 
people are getting seriously disturbed about the excess 
to which this is now carried, and especially about the 
incidental evils which its annual public manifestation 
has involved. We have seen nothing more judicious 
upon the subject than these sentences from Harper’s 
Weekly, suggested by the recent regatta: “That a 
great deal of money was pending upon the result is 





wellknown. Betting, indeed, cannot be helped. Bets 
may be laid upon the chances of a fair sunset, nor do 
we think that the perils of Saratoga to the morals of 
the young men were much greater than those of any 
other suitable place that might be seleted for a regatta, 
for the peculiar perils of such occasions are not loca 
nor fixed, and they would appear wherever the course 
might be. Themischief is the disproportionate devotion 
to a very inferior interest, which is sure to be the re- 
sult of the immense and national importance which 
the regatta has suddenly assumed, so that the stroke 
oarsman or captain of a victorious crew will have a 
prestige must enticing to youthful ambition, but which 
the highest legitimate honor of the college cannot be- 
stow upon a student, and with this must be reckoned 
the very serious misfortune of the destruction of the 
scholarly friendship that should exist between the two 
chief American Universities.” 

me 


Mr. William Walter Phelps, of New Jersey, 
whose first public appearance in Congress won for him 
a reputation as a brilliant wit, made use of his second 
public appearance there to acquire the reputation of 
an acute and earnest thinker. We are glad to notice 
that he has just issued in pamphlet form his speech on 
Sound Currency, made last April—a speech which 
shows that he can debate with learning and ability, as 
well as convulse the house with sallies of mirth. It 
will be an educational service to the American people to 
circulate that speech extensively among them. In the 
course of this speech he punctures the demagogue’s 
sophism that an irredeemable currency is for the bene- 
fit of the poor man. “If it is for the benefit of any, 
it is for the rich man and the speculator. The more 
rich the man, the more desperate the speculator, the 
more easily he avoids the losses; the more certainly 
he profits by the fluctuations. Increase the num- 
ber and variety of transactions, and you increase 
the opportunities to adjust or shift the burdens 
of a fluctuating currency. The poor man who 
has nothing to sell but his labor, and who has 
everything to buy—lodging, food, clothing—finds his 
labor receiving only the premium on gold. This is bad 
for him at one end, and it is equally bad at the other; 
for, for his support, he pays, in each case, something 
beyond the premium.” 

———_— +gpe—_—- 


The publishers just now seem to be running 
much into the printing of books of miscellanies and 
specimens; and the latest example of this which we 
have noticed is a volume of “society verses,’ an- 
nounced by Henry Holt & Co., intended to comprise 
the best poems 9f Frederick Locker, Austin Dobson, 
C. 8. Calverley, Landor, Swinburne, Leigh Hunt, 
Praed, Thackeray, and others. The special character- 
istic of such poetry is that it must be, not impassioned 
or highly imaginative, but gay, witty, polished, and 
epigrammatic. 





———_ oe — 


We doubt if any Christian pastor ever had a 
more affectionate and devoted flock than the Rev. E. 
P. Powell had during the years that he was the teacher 
and guide of the Plymouth Church, of Adrian, Michi- 
gan. And when he nearly broke their hearts by leay- 
ing them, it was agreed that he should come back once 
every June and preach to them; that anniversary to 
be called Floral Sunday. We have before us a little 
pamphlet containing the discourse he delivered there 
on the last return of this unique anniversary. Mr. 
Powell is remarkable for his zeal and skill in the cul- 
ture of flowers, and his annual sermon is greeted by a 
marvelous floral display. He began his recent sermon 
by telling the people that they would find his text 
everywhere among the flowers that morning, adding 
that what God had taken pains to write over and over 
again each year on the pages of nature is certainly of 
enough importance to serve as a theme. ‘‘ But,” he 
continued, “if you desire a passage from the written 
Scriptures as a basis of my remarks, you can take the 
eighth verse of the second chapter of Genesis: ‘The 
Lord planted a garden.’ I think he planted two gar- 
dens—one of flowers, the other of friends. One needs 
to have both full. Friends are flowers; flowers are 
friends. The true friend is a flower in this, that he is 
the blossom of social life. He comes in on the stalk of 
business, or the limbs of society. Heis a growth out 
of ordinary fellowship; as the flower must be waited 
for until the roots have struck down, and the trunk 
reached upward. For this reason I call my circle of 
friends my garden. Thoughts of them go into my 
herbarium of love, and their features are pressed into 
the folds of my heart. I go over them in memory 
again and again, as I take repeated walks about my 
garden. Here is a friendship procured at such a turn 
of life, or from such a field of experience; and plant- 
ed with such and such expectations. They grow up 
with me as the trees and shrubs grow up; and occa- 
sionally one dies like a tree; or gets very ragged; or 
ceases to bloom any longer.” 





“LOVE ONE ANOTHER.” 
By Mrs. 8. M. B. Prart. 


OVE one another? Master, no. 
The Father gives us lovelier things. 
Think of the lilies how they grow ; 
Hear what a song the sparrow sings. 


Love one another? But, my Lord, 
High are the mountains, deep the seas; 
The wind can play on many a chord 
Man’s hand makes mute. Have we not these? 


Love one another? Friend divine, 
How fair the dew lies in the grass; 

What fierce and fiery jewels shine 
Athwart the kingdoms as we pass. 


Love one another? Ah, what lights 
Allure us in yon pleasant sky. 

We love the stars In yearning nights. 
Love one another? Oh!—but why? 


Love one another? Can we, when 
Each heart must beat its pain alone ?— 
Bach eye weep its own tears, and then 
See sorrow nowhcre—save its own? 


Love one another? Where we must 
War with our visors down, nor know 

Whose blood is dropping in the dust, 
Till from the shadowy field we go? 


Love one another? If we meet, 
Unvailed, in some diviner air, 

Will not our lonesome souls repeat 
Thine own: “I never knew you there”? 


GHe and Our Deighbors. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Minister’s 
Wooing,” “My Wife and I.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OUR FIRST THURSDAY. 


R. ST. JOHN was sitting in his lonely study 
contemplating the possibilities of the evening 
with some apprehension. 

Perhaps few women know how much of an ordeal 
general society istomany men. Women are naturally 
social and gregarious, and have very little experience 
of the kind of shyness that is the outer bark of many 
manly natures, and in which they fortify all the more 
sensitive part of their being against the rude shocks of 
the world. . 

As we said, Mr. St. John’s life had been that of a re- 
cluse and scholar to the time of his ordination as a 
priest. He was a New England Puritan by birth and 
education, and with all those habits of reticence and 
self-control which a New England education enforces. 
His religious experiences, being those of reaction from 
a sterile and severe system of intellectual dogmatism, 
still carried with them a tinge of the precision and nar- 
rowness of his early life. His was a nature like some 
of the streams of bis native mountains, inclining to 
cut for itself straight, deep, narrow currents, and all 
his religious reading and thinking had run in one 
channel. As to social life, he first began to find it 
among his inferiors, among those to whom he came 
not as a brother man, but as an authoritative teacher 
—a master—a teacher divinely appointed, set apart 
from the ordinary ways of men. In his rOle of priest 
he felt strong. With his belief of his divine and sacred 
calling he moved among the poor and ignorant with a 
conscious superiority as a being of a higher sphere. 
There was something in this which was a protection to 
his natural diffidence—he seemed among his parishion- 
ers to have a consciousness of some divine and sacred 
sphere of protection that shielded him from criticism. 
But to mingle in society as man with man, to lay aside 
the priest and be only the man, the gentleman, seemed 
on near approach a severe undertaking. Asa priest 
at the altar he was a sacred being, protected by a kind 
of divine aureole like that around a saint. In general 
society he was but a man, to make his way only as 
other men did, and as a man St. John distrusted and 
undervalued himself. As he thought it over, he inly 
assented to the truth of what Eva had so artfully stat- 
ed, that this ordeal of society was, in fact, for him the 
true test of self-sacrifice. Like many men of refined 
natures, he was nervously sensitive to personal influ- 
ences, The social sphere of those around him affected 
him through sympathy almost as immediately as the 
rays of the sun impress the daguerreotype plate; but 
he felt it his duty to subject himself to the ordeal the 
more because he dreaded it. ‘‘ After all,” he said to 
himself, “ what is my faith worth if I cannot carry it 
among men? DoI hold a lamp with so little oil in it 
that the first wind will blow it out?’ 

It was with such thoughts as these that he started 
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out on his usual afternoon tour of visiting and minis- 
tration in one of the poorest alleys of his neighbor- 
hood. bs 

As he was making his way along, a little piping voice 
was heard at his elbow: 

“Mr. St. Don; Mr. St. Don.” 

He looked hastily down and round to meet the gaze 
of a pair of dark childish eyes looking forth from a 
thin, sharp little face. Gradually, he recognized in the 
thin, bare-foot child, the little girl whom he had seen 
in Angie’s class leaning on her —. 

“What do you want, my child?” 

“‘Mother’s took bad, and Poll’s gone to wash for her. 
They told me to watch till you came round and call 
you. Mother wants to see you.” 

‘‘ Well, show me the way,” said Mr. St. John, affably, 
taking the thin, skinny little hand. 

The child took him under an alleyway, into a dark, 
back passage, up one or two rickety stair-cases, into 
an attic, where lay a woman on a poor bed in the 
corner. 

The room was such an one as his work made only too 
familiar to him—close, dark, bare of comforts, yet 
not without a certain lingering air of neatness and 
self-respect. The linen of the bed was clean, and the 
woman that lay there had marks of something refined 
and decent in her worn face. She was burning with 
fever; evidently hard work and trouble had driven 
her to the breaking point. 

“Well, my good womon, what can I do for you?” 
said Mr. St. John. 

The woman roused from a feverish sleep and looked 
at him. 

** Oh, Sir, please send her here. She said she would 
come any time I needed her, and I want her now.” 

“Whois she? Who do you mean?” 

“Please, Sir, she means my teacher,” said the child 
with a bright, wise look in her thin little face. ‘It’s 
Miss Angie. Mother wants her to come and talk to 
father; father’s getting bad again.” 

* He isn’t a bad man,” put in the woman, “except 
they get him to drink; it’s the liquor. God knows 
there never was a kinder man than John used to be.” 

‘““Where is he? I will try to see him,” said Mr. St. 
John. 

**Oh don’t; it won’t do any good. He hates minis- 
ters; he wouldn’t hear you; but Miss Angie he will 
hear; he promised her he wouldn’t drink any more, 
but Ben Jones and Jim Price have been at him and 
got him off on aspree. Oh dear!” 

At this moment a feeble wail was heard from the 
basket cradle in the corner, and the little girl jumped 
from the bed, and in an important, motherly way, be- 
gan to soothe an indignant baby, who put up his 
stomach and roared loudly after the manner of his 
kind, astonished and angry at not finding the instant 
solace and attention which his place in creation de- 
manded. 

Mr. St. John looked on in a kind of silent helpless- 
ness, while the little skinny creature lifted a child who 
seemed almost as large as herself, and proceeded to 
soothe and assuage his ill humor by many inexplicable 
arts, till she finally quenched his cries in a sucking- 
bottle, and peace was restored. 

“The only person in the world that can do John any 
good,”’ resumed the woman, when she could be heard, 
“is Miss Angie. John would turn any man, specially 
any minister, out of the house, that said a word about 
his ways; but he likes to have Miss Angie come here, 
She has been here Saturday afternoons and read stories 
to the children, and taught them little songs, and John 
always listens, and she ulmost got him to promise he 
would give up drinking; she has such pretty ways of 
talking a man can’t get mad with her. What I want 
is, can’t you tell her John’s gone, and ask her to come 
to me. He'll be gone two days or more, and when he 
comes back he’ll be sorry—he always is then; and 
then if Miss Angie will talk to him; you see she’s so 
pretty, and dresses so pretty. John says she is the 
brightest, prettiest lady he ever saw, and it sorter 
pleases him that she takes notice of us. John always 
puts best foot foremost when she is round. John’s used 
to being with gentle folk,” she said, with a sigh; “he 
knows a lady when he sees her.” 

“Well, my good woman,” said Mr. St. John, “I shall 
see Miss Angie this evening, and you may be sure that 
I shall tell her all about this. Meanwhile, how are you 
off? Do you need money now?” 

“T am pretty well off, sir. He took all my last 
week’s money when he went, but Poll has gone to my 
wash-place to day, and I asked her to ask for pay. I 
hope they’li send it.” 

“If they don’t,” said Mr. St. John, “here is some- 
thing to keep things going,’ and he slipped a bill into 
the woman’s hand. 

“ Thank you,sir. When I get up if you'll please give 
me some washing I’ll make it square. I've been held 
good at getting up linen.” 

Poor woman! She had her little pride of independ- 
ence, and her little accomplishment—she could wash 
andiron! Thereshefeltstrong! Mr. St. John allowed 
her the refuge, and let her consider the money as an 
advance, not a charity. 

He turned away and went down the cracked and 
broken stairs with the thought struggling in an un- 
defined manner in his breast, how much there was of 
pastoral work which transcended the power of man, 
and required the finerintervention of woman. Withal 
there came a glow of shy pleasure that there was a 
subject of intercommunication opened between him 
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and Angie, something definite to talk about, and toa 
diffident man a definite subject is a mine of gold, 

The Henderson's first ‘Evening ’’ was @ social suc- 
cess, The little parlors were radiant with the blaze of 
the wood-fire, which gleamed and flashed and made 
faces at itself in the tall, old-fashioned brass andirons, 
and gave picturesque tints to the room. 

Eva’s tea-table was spread in one corner, dainty with 
its white drapery, and with her pretty wedding-present 
of china upon it—not china like Miss Dorcas Vander- 
heyden’s, of the real old Chinese fabric, but china fresh 
from the modern improvements of Paris, and so 
adorned with violets and grasses and field flowers that 
it made a December tea-table look like a meadow 
where one could pick bouquets. Every separate tea- 
cup and saucer was an artist’s study, and a topic for 
conversation. 

The arrangements of the rooms had beena day's work 
of careful considerations between Eva and Angelique. 
There was probably not a perch or eyrie accessible by 
chairs, tables, or ottomans, where these little persons 
had not been mounted at divers times of the day, try- 
ing the effect of various floral decorations. The amount 
of fatigue that can be gone through in the mere matter 
of preparing one little set of rooms fur an evening re- 
ception is something that men know nothing about, 
only the sisterhood could testify to that frantic “ fanat- 
icism of the beautiful’? which seizes them when an 
evening company is in contemplation, and their house 
is to put, so to speak, its best foot forward. Many an 
aching back and many a drooping form could testify 
how the woman spends herself in advance, in this sort 
of altar dressing for home worship. 

But as a consequence the little rooms were bowers 
of beauty. The pictures were overshadowed with 
nodding wreaths of pressed ferns and bright bitter- 
sweet berries, with glossy holly leaves; the statuettes 
had backgrounds of ivy which threw out their white- 
ness. Harry’s little workroom adjoining the parlor 
had become a green aicove where engravings and 
books were spread out under the shade of a German 
student lamp. Everywhere that a vase of flowers 
could make a pretty show, there was a vase of flowers 
though it was December and the ground frozen like 
lead. For the next door neighbor, sweet Ruth Baxter, 
had clipped and snipped every rosebud, and mignon- 
ette blossom, and even a splendid Calla lily, with no 
end of scarlet geranium, and sent them in to Eva, and 
Miss Dorcas had cut away about half of an ancient and 
well-kept rose-geranium, which was the apple of her 
eye, to help out her little neighbor. So they reveled 
in flowers without cutting those which grew on Eva’s 
own bushes, which were all turned to the light and ar- 
ranged in appropriate situations blossoming their best. 
The little dining-room also was thrown open, and 
dressed, and adorned with flowers, pressed ferns, ber- 
ries, and autumn leaves, with a distant perspective of 
light in it, that there might be a place of withdrawal 
and quiet chats over books and pictures. In every 
spot were disposed objects to start conversation. 
Books of autographs, portfolios of sketches, photo- 
graphs of distinguished people, stereoscopic views, 
with stereoscope to explain them, all sorts of interven- 
ing means and appliances by which people not other- 
wise acquainted should find something to talk about 
in common. 

Eva was admirably seconded by her friends, from 
long experience versed in the art of entertaining. 
Mrs. Van Arsdel, gentle, social, society-loving, and 
with a quick tact at reading the feelings of others, was 
a host in herself. She at once took possession of Miss 

Vanderheyden, who came in a very short dress 
of rich India satin, and very yellow and mussy but 
undeniably precious old lace, and walked the rooms 
with a high shouldered independence of manner most 
refreshing in this day of long trains and modern in- 
conveniences. 

“Sensible old girl,’ was Jim Fellows’s comment in 
Alice’s ear as Miss Dorcas marched in, for which, of 
course, he got a reproof, and was ordered to remem- 
ber and keep himself under. 

As to Mrs. Betsey, with her white hair, and lace cap 
with lilac ribbons, and black dress; with a flush of 
almost girlish timidity in her pink cheeks, she won an 
instant way to Angelique’s heart, who took her arm 
and drew her to a cosy arm-chair before a table of en- 
gravings, and began an animated conversation on a 
book of etchings of the ‘Old Houses of New York.” 
These were subjects where Mrs. Betsey could talk, and 
talk entertainingly. They carried her back to the days 
of her youth; brought back scenes, persons, places 
long forgotten, but where her knowledge was full of 
entertainment. Angelique wonderingly saw her 
transfigured before her eyes. 
glow from the long set sun of youthful beauty flashed 
back in the old, worn face, as her memory went back to 
the days of youth and hope. It is a great thing to the 
old and faded to feel themselves charming once more 
even for one hour, and Mrs. Betsey looked into the 
blooming face, and wide open, admiring, hazel eyes of 
Angelique, and felt that she was giving pleasure, that 
this charming young person was really delighted 
to hear her talk. It was one of those “cups of cold 
water” that Angelique was always giving to neglected 
and out-of-the-way people, without ever thinking that 
she did so, or why she did it, just because she was a 
sweet, kind-hearted, loving little girl. 

When Mr. St. John, with an apprehensive spirit, ad- 
yentured his way into the room, he felt at ease and 
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safe in a moment. All was light, and bright, and 
easy—nobody turned to look at him, and it seemed the 
easiest thing in the world to thread his way through 
busy chatting groups-to’- where Eva made a place for 
him by her side af the tea table, and passed him his 
cup of tea, introduced him to Dr, Campbeil who sat 
on hee other side cutting the leaves of a magazine. <<} 

“You see,” said Eva, laughing, ‘I make our Doctor 
useful on the Fourier principle. He is dying to get at 
those magazine articles, so I let him cut the leaves and 
take a peep along here and there, but I forbid read- 
ing—in our presence men have got to give over absorb- 
ing and begin radiating. Doesn’t St. Paul say, Mr. 
St. John, that if women are to learn anything, they 
are to ask their husbands at home? and doesn’t that 
imply that their husbands at home are to talk to them. 
and not sit reading newspapers?” 

“TI confess I never thought of that inference from 
the passage,’’ said St. John, smiling. 

“But the modern: woman,’’.said Dr. Campbell, 
“scorns to ask her husband at home. She holds that 
her husband should ask her.” 

“Oh, well, I am not the modern woman. I go for 
the old boundaries and the old privileges of my sex, 
and besides, Jam a good church woman and prefer to 
ask my husband. But I insist, as a necessary conse- 
quenge, that he must hear me and answer me as he 
cannot do if he is reading newspapers or magazines, 
Isn’t that case fairly argued, Mr. St. John?” 

“T don’t see but it is.” 

“Well, then, the spirit of it applies to the whole of 
your cultured and instructive sex. Men, in the pres- 
ence of women, ought always to be prepared to give 
them information, to answer questions and make them- 
selves generally entertaining and useful.”’ 

“You see, Mr. St. Jobn,” said Dr. Campbell, *‘ that 
Mrs. Henderson has a dangerous facility for general- 
izing. Set her to interpreting and there’s no saying 
where her inferences mightn’t run.” 

“Td almost release Mr. St. John from my rules to 
allow him to look over this article of yours though, 
Dr. Campbell,” said Eva. ‘“ Harry has read it to me, 
and I said, along in different parts of it, if ministers 
only knew these things how much good they might 
do!” 

‘What is the article?” 

“It is simply something I wrote on ‘ Abnormal In- 
tluences upon the Will ;’ it coversa pretty wide ground 
as to the question of human responsibility and the 
recovery of criminals, and all that.” 

Mr. St. John remembered at this moment the case 
of the poor woman whom he had visited that after- 
noon, and the periodical fatality which was making 
her family life a shipwreck, and he turned to Dr. 
Campbell a face so full of eager inquiry and dawning 
thought that Eva felt that the propitious moment was 
come to leave them together, and instantly she moved 
from her seat between them to welcome a new comer 
who was entering the room. 

“T’ve got them together,” she whispered to Harry a 
few minutes after, as she saw that the two were 
turned towards each other apparently intensely ab- 
sorbed in conversation. 

The two might form a not unapt personification of 
flesh and spirit. Dr. Campbell, a broad-shouldered, 
deep-breathed, long-limbed man, with the proudly set 
head and quivering nostrils of a high-blooded horse— 
an image of superb physical vitality ; St. John, so deli- 
cately and sparely built, with his Greek forehead and 
clear blue eye, and the delicate vibration of his cleanly 
cut lips, with the cameo purity of every outline of his 
profile. Yet was he not without a certain air of vigor, 
the outshining of spiritual forces. One could fancy 
Campbell as the Berserker who could run, race, wres- 
tle, dig, and wield the forces of nature, and St. John, 
as the poet and orator who could rise to higher regions 
and carry souls upward with him. It takes both souls 
to make up a world. 

(To be continued.) 








THE OLD WAYS. 


By Gar HAMILTON. 


N the midst of the crimination and re-crimina- 
tion, the accusations and investigations, the 
proved guilt and the uncontradicted slander with 
which our newspapers abound, it is not strange that 
uneducated men, whose knowledge of history is de- 
rived chiefly from newspapers, whose acquaintance 
with the experience of other peoples and other ages 
is but vague and slight, should view the situation with 
dismay, should feel that we have fallen on evil days, 
should fear that “ political corruption is becoming 
more and more rampant.” 

But it is surprising to see educated people doing pre- 
cisely the same thing. What is culture for if it is not 
to enable its possessor to make intelligent contparisons? 
What is the good of an acquaintance with the past if 
it is not to give us a more accurate judgment of the 
present? The average length of life is said to be 
about forty years. Looking at this fact alone, and 
seeing that man is made capable of living comfortably 
for seventy years, we might despair of the future, and 
say that his ignorance and recklessness had already 
reduced his span from seventy to forty years, and set 
the race on the sure road to annihilation. But when 
a survey of the past has informed us that of old time 
the average length of life was thirty years, we see 
that our course is really_in a different direction, and 
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.our jeremiad should be a pean that science and vir- 
tue have already added ten years to the life of man. 

Why do not our sages, instead of joining the mob 
and reviling the present for vices and errors which 
-are patent to all, and even for processes which are 
neither errors nor vices—why do they not bring out 
of their treasury things old as well as new, and in- 
‘erease the value of popular criticism by making it in- 
telligent? The mechanic and day-laborer cannot be 
expected to know; but the professor surely ought to 
know and teach that society has improved and not 
deteriorated since the early days of the Republic. It 
is less gross, less animal, more pure and elevated; and 
in this elevation public and political life has shared. 
What was tolerated then would now consign men to 
infamy. Charges of corruption were as fierce then as 
now; but many things which would now be condemned 
as dishonest were then considered but a part of the 
“regular routine,” and have lost character only as the 
atmosphere has become clearer, the national and pri- 
vate conscience more sensitive. 

The fact, also, that the names which we now hold in 
highest honor were most sweepingly traduced in their 
own day, ought, it would seem, to teach our learned 
men to make allowance for the recklessness of eager 
and irresponsible persons, whose interest it is to 
startle. The same shafts of corruption, intrigue and 
selfishness that are leveled at the sons were leveled 
at the fathers. The country was in the same danger 
then as now of being betrayed and dishonored by the 
ignorant and unprincipled men who were managing 
the Government. So long ago as March 10, 1779, the 
disheartened editor declared that ‘“ universal despond- 
ency seemed to spread itself through every class of 
men that were led to reflect either upon the weight of 
domestic calamity or the political derangement of the 
Government.” 

While Washington was yet alive there were not 
wanting those who declared that he had slept away 
his time in the field till the finances of the country 
were completely exhausted; that John Adams was 
always a speller after places and offices; that he never 
contemplated the origin of government or compre- 
hended anything of first principles; that John Jay 
was always the sycophant of everything in power; 
and that the Federalists were but dignified traitors. 
“The character which Mr. Washington has attempted 
to act in the world is a sort of non-describable, ca- 
meleon-colored thing called Prudence. It is, in many 
respects, a substitute for Principle; and it is so nearly 
allied to Hypocrisy that it easily slides into it.’’ The 
treaty which this imbecile administration made with 
France had nothing to boast of but the poltroon’s 
right to let another kick him. It was the pusillanim- 
ity of the Washington faction that brought upon Amer- 
ica the loss of character she suffered in the world. 
The wanton profligacy of John Adams and his friends 
made him seem like a debauched libertine, whom a 
rich and virtuous woman had selected for her hus- 
band—spending all she was worth, and getting into 
debt every day. Parson Read, of Massachusetts, is 
accused of getting six dollars a day in Congress, and 
paying half a dollar to a young sprig of divinity for 
every sermon preached for the old parson while at 
Congress! The last day of Washington’s administra- 
tion was hailed with delight as the beginning of an 
era in which his name should cease to give a currency 
to political iniquity, and to legalize corruption. Had 
a fastidious gentleman been living in Paris in 1777 and 
1778, his ears would have been as much offended by 
“festering news” of that mischievous and intriguiyg 
commission of which Benjamin Franklin was at the 
head as they have been by any public scandal or pri- 
vate fraud in this year of grace 1874. 

It was Mr. Arthur Lee who found fault, and it was 
Benjamin Franklin with whom the fault was found, 
in our negotiations with France. ‘It is impossible to 
describe to you,” writes this pure, this patriotic, this 
incorruptible man, “to what a degree this kind of 
intrigue has disgraced, confounded and injured our 
affairs here. The observation of this at headquarters 
has encouraged and produced throughout the whole a 
spirit of neglect, abuse, plunder and intrigue, in the 
public business, which it has been impossible for me to 
prevent or correct. . . . I seein every department 
neglect, dissipation and private schemes.”’ And in al- 
most every distinguished man who was prominent in 
aiding our cause in France the pure, sharp, argus eyes 
of Mr. Arthur Lee saw only a greed of gold, an un- 
scrupulous and dishonest plot to amass wealth for 
themselves. 

In 1790, there were not wanting remonstrants against 
this over-censoriousness, Says one, June 9, 1790: 

“T wish the Americans were more attentive to their 
duty. Not only numerous complaints are uttered 
against the measures of Congress, but evil surmisings 
and predictions. One predicts they will consume a 
long session, and disagree at last about the mode of 
doing the business. . . . A third apprehends it is 
not their intention to establish public credit, but to 
waste one session after another in speculations and in- 
trigues for their private advantage. How irrational 
is all this! Ask any one of these complainers and sur- 
Misers if he would act so unwittingly and inconsistent 
a part were he in Congress. He will confidently an- 
swer, No! . . . More time having been spent in 
national arrangements and forming a system for the 
establishment of public credit than some expected, 
they are ready to draw the worst conclusions, suppose 
our representatives will quarrel like children, and 





part withiGtit accomplishing their business. Let us 
honor ourselves too much to believe it possible that we 
can be so deceived in the men to whom we have com- 
mitted the honor and happiness of our country.” 

Would not this gentle rebuke apply equally well to- 
day? The complaints are the same. The long sessions 
of Congress, the failure to agree, private greed instead 
of public spirit, prolonged debate regarding the estab- 
lishment of national credit; they are the same sounds 
with which our ears are so familiar. We have been 
harping on my daughter and still she lives. We have 
not unsealed an El Dorado whose waters have power 
to quench disease and give immortal youth! We have 
not established a Utopia where all men’s good is each 
man’s rule. We have not reconstructed the human 
heart, and produced a race without sinful tendencies. 
We have not levelled the partition wall between rich 
and poor, or caused that one star should not differ 
from another star in glory. But we have secured a 
greater degree of personal liberty and self-govern- 
ment than the world has hitherto seen, in a Republic 
of vaster proportions, and our strength proven by re- 
sistance of the severest shocks. Our working classes, 
the rank and file of any nation, suffer less from the 
misery of poverty, have an intelligence more widely 
diffused, and a greater command of the decencics, the 
comforts, and the refinements of life, than those of 
any other country. Weare far bchind the optimist’s 
faith, but we are also far ahead of the pessimist’s fear. 
The old world which has not largely dealt in an abso- 
lutely free criticism of the governor by the governed, 
may be a little misled by seeing our secret sins set 
forth with an almost exaggerated frankness in the 
columns of the newspapers. But, surely, Americans 
who have been familiar from their youth up with a 
freedom of the press which often lapses into license, 
and which is subject to scarce any other than the na- 
tural laws of repression and re-action, they certainly 
ought not to be deceived by any abandonment of self- 
accusation. One might just as reasonably charge the 
clergy with crime and corruption because Henry Mar- 
tyn and David Brainard indulged in a fervor of self- 
abasement. Mr. Martyn, and Mr. Brainard, and a 
great cloud of newspaper witnesses, use language 
which strictly and literally belongs only to an estate 
of great sin and misery; but probably none would be 
more surprised than themselves to find that this lan- 
guage was not apprehended in a Pickwickian sense. 
If our literary and learned men would give themselves 
to teaching us the accurate use of words, the awful 
force of language, the natural affinities of thought and 
terms, the wickedness of divorcing an idea from its 
expression, of filling a word with a meaning that does 
not belong toit, of transforming a suspicion into a 
fact, a conjecture into an assertion, an incident into 
an event, an accident into a trait, they would do a 
good service to the cause of truth, of patriotism, 
and of morality, for which we should all have reason 
to be grateful. 





THE DUEL OF SOVEREIGNTIES IN 
PRUSSTA. 
By Davin A. Wasson. 


iz. 

rMNHE nature of the contest between Prussia and 

the Papacy has been ably explained in American 
prints, by Dr. Thompson and others; but so much more 
is meant in it than appears on the surface, and so much 
more depends upon its issue than is commonly sup- 
posed, that a farther word may be allowed—a word 
yet, provided it shall afford a clear opening into the 
situation, that its significance as a whole may be seen. 
On the one side, it is a contest for the existence of the 
German Empire, no less; on the other, an endeavor to 
lay a train for its ultimate explosion. Few will be in- 
clined to think the matter really so serious; and if is 
because few are so inclined thatI write. The subject 
is extensive, much might be said upon it; but it seems 
possible to say in three short papers enough to make it 
clear that Germany is doing only what for mere self- 
preservation it must do. 

To many it appears that the Pope, after losing his 
territories and being reduced in Rome itself from a 
sovereign prince to a subject, or even a “ prisoner,” as 
the American pilgrims whined the other day, is no 
longer dangerous to any State, whatever of mediswval 
imaginations he may cherish. The Papacy is thought 
to be upon its death-bed, likely, indeed, to linger a te- 
dious while, and likely, too, to be troublesome, as sick 
folks often are, but able, nevertheless, to give trouble 
only by that exaction which complaining weakness 
may exercise upon pitying health and strength. Well, 
I trust that the Romish system, the ecclesiastical des- 
potism—to be carefully distinguished from the Catho- 
lie religion—which has so long meddled mischievously 
with the affairs of Europe, is indeed to pass away. 
But there is little room to doubt that it has for the 
present gained rather than lost by the extinction of its 
territorial sovereignty. Before the union of Italy the 
weakness of the Pope lay in his own States, his 
strength in the allegiance of Catholics abroad, as con- 
trolled and turned to use by the despotic organization 
of the church. At home he had to be sustained by for- 
eign bayonets, was a beggar for support, and must 
wink at much in order to secure it. The political aspi- 
ration of Italy saw in him its worst obstacle and ene- 
my, and began to waver Setween heresy without a 
Pope and orthodoxy with one. The administration of 





his States was an open shame, over which educated 
Catholics elsewhere were very wifting to pass in si- 
lence. If French arms sustained him, Austria was 
jealous; if Austrian, France conceived @ suspicion. In 
short, his position divided his friends, his administra- 
tion shamed them; at home his possessions gave him 
no real strength, abroad they tended to deprive him 
of that which alone makes him a power in the world. 
All that is changed. Italy, with Rome for its capital, 
is perfectly willing to be Catholic—it is not religiously 
earnest enough to become anything else—and is even 
willing that the Pope should receive some compensa- 
tion elsewhere for what he has had to part with in his 
own land. In other lands, Catholics regard him as op- 
pressed, a “martyr,” and their faith as martyred in his 
person. Catholic piety mourns and will not be com- 
forted, Catholic pride is touched and intent on repri- 
sals; and such piety and such pride together make a 
powerful motive. Now, at least, it is thought impossi- 
ble to be extreme in service to the suffering faith, or 
extreme in opinion as to what should be done for it. 
The consequence is that all moderating sentiments dis- 
appear, and that the peculiar Jesuitic temper, the fa- 
natic ambition to increase and conquer, becomes 
general. That spirit, represented long ago by the 
Ghibelline party, which, within the church and in full 
belief of its dogma, has for centuries sustained the 
wholesome aims of civil polity against the usurpation 
of ecclesiastical power, is now among pious Catholics 
extinct; Ultramontanism has flown over the Alps, has 
domesticated itself in the church at large, and is as 
much at home in Prussia, England, America, as in 
Rome itself. Protestants think that the Papacy is 
doomed, and may be left to die in peace; Catholics, 
that their religion is wantonly assailed in the person 
of its supreme representative, and that it actually 
would, not indeed die in peace, but be murcerously 
done to death by the powers of this world, did it not 
arise in its might, and conquer the world anew. With- 
out the church there is unconcern, easy liberalism ; let- 
ting things go, and sure that all will go well; within it 
there is a union unexampled for centuries in the spirit 
of conquest. Meantime, the world is entering upon an 
epoch of social agitation; labor is in arms, wild reyo- 
lutionary doctrine spreads among the industrial classes 
of Europe, the International preaches a crusade 
against all civil government; Ultramontanism winks 
approval, eggs the agitators on, does them slyly a good 
turn at need, strikes hands with them circumspectly 
upon special measures,—not indeed where the govern- 
ment is itself obedient, but wherever the principles of 
civil authority are sustained as sovereign. Ready to 
reinforce the grossest despotism, which will be service- 
able to its own higher despotism, it is ready no less to 
play at revolution, and to use all instruments for crip- 
pling a power which it cannot otherwise subdue. The 
immediate future is likely to give it opportunity for 
these tactics, in which long schooling has given it an 
incomparable skill. Again, the intellectual fermenta- 
tion of our age, with the growth, on the one band, of a 
religious radicalism which refuses the postalates of 
Christianity, on the other, of a scientific speculation 
which places religion itself in the category of doubtful 
appearances, alarms many, and disposes them to see in 
the papal church a bulwark against infidelity. The 
result of all is that this church has distinctly gained 
ground while seeming to lose, and that it is in a posi- 
tion to be more formidable for the next fifteen, or per- 
haps the next fifty, years than at any time before since 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

This understood, let us hasten to ask: What is pre- 
cisely the point of the controversy in Germany? The 
one party answer at once, “The point is that the 
Church would be simply free, while the State insists 
upon enslaving it. The freedom of the Church on the 
one hand, the slavery of the Church on the other; these 
ure the contesting demands.’’ The opposite party 
answer: “No, it is not a question of liberty, but of 
power. The Catholic religion is free, utterly, une- 
quivocally free, and its freedom guaranteed beyond a 
peradventure; itis the pretension of the bishops and 
the pope to be in Germany a power above the State 
which alone we resist, and of which we are indeed re- 
solved to make an end.”’ So say the men on this side 
and that; what do the facts say? 

The fact is, undoubtedly, that ail German Catholics 
are free to cherish their creed, preach it, persuade men 
of its truth if they can, to be religious, worship God 
and save their souls in their own way, to confess or 
hear confessiop, give or receive absolution, use the 
sacraments and ceremonies which tradition has con- 
secrated, and so on, to the end of the chapter. Not by 
a syllable of any statute, not by an act or indicated 
intention of the Government, has the Catholic relig- 
ion, if this be it, been touched. It stands on a footing 
of absolute equality with Protestantism; neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly, neither by anything actually 
done, or anything in prospect, is there a trace of dis- 
crimination against it. The Catholic religion, then, 
and in its organization as a system of faith and wor- 
ship, has unqualified liberty ; but the” church, we 
hear, is, nevertheless, enslaved. It appears accord- 
ingly, that the theology, faith, religion, worship of a 
church may be free, its teaching and preaching, rites 
and morals, utterly free, and it itself groaning in 
slavery. Now, here we are at the kernel of the matter. 

What does “church” mean in this complaint that the 
church is denied liberty? It means, not the great body 
of Catholic believers, but bishop and pope exclusively, 
and it does not mean the religion of the church, but its 
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despotic government alone. It is with the latter only 
that Prussia is in collision. Whether it has any right 
to be sois a question to be answered in the next paper; 
here the point is that the government of the church, as 
consisting of the pope and his mitred captains, modest- 
ly calls itself “the church,” to the exclusion not only 
of the lay millions, but of the religicn itself, which the 
church is supposed to embody. The freedom demand- 
ed, then, is not freedom to worship God, but freedom 
to govern men. In short, the pope and his bishops 
demand a liberty of governing in Germany, which the 
civil government, that is, the nation in its political 
capacity, will permit only under conditions and limit- 
ations. 

The Romish system, we are invited by the circum- 
stances to consider, is not simply a religion, but also a 
political institution and administration, a system of 
mundane authority, an organization of power very 
effective for this world,—of power that in its day has 
been able to crush empires; and, for a token, the Ger- 
man empire is the very one it has once crushed. This 
system is the ideal perfection of despotism; imagina- 
tion itself can picture nothing to surpass it. It has 
been a despotism for many a century, ever since the 
bishops ceased to be simply teachers, and became 
rulers. But the finishing touch has been put in our 
own day. While the authority of the councils re- 
mained, the aristocratic element was in the last resort 
supreme, though the aristocracy was a merely official 
one, made for the most part of the pope himself—save 
as the civil power intervened to limit his authority 
against his will; with the declaration, however, of in- 
fallibility, all this is done away. the last vestige of a 
free constitution, even in the aristocratic sense disap- 
pears, and now it is against the law of the church, not 
only to act against the will, but even privately to dis- 
sent from the opinion of the sovereign priest in Rome. 
This incomparable despotism is mediated and applied 
by an exquisite gradation of power and subjection, 
from the pope downward, until the laity are reached, 
who, according to the system, are only and utterly 
subject. For the higher officials, obedience has its 
great worldly rewards, dignities, revenues, power, 
state; for all, disobedience signifies deprivation here 
and damnation hereafter. 

But, it is said, this power extends only to matters of 
religion, therefore there is no aggression upon civil au- 
thority. Only in what belongs to religion, says ultra- 
montanism, is the pope supreme; let the State mind its 
own business, and it may do so without objection. But 
who is to determine what belongs to religion and what 
is the business of the State? Why, the church, that is, 
the pope, exclusively! Civil government is to have no 
voice in the matter, but submissively to sit at second 
table and take what is left over, when the appetite of 
**religion,”’ alias the pope, has been satisfied. What 
crumbs were likely to be left over may be inquired. 
Not the school for one thing. ‘The school,” solemnly 
announced the German bishops at Fulda in 1872, ‘is a 
property of the church.” Not a free political constitu- 
tion again. In 1867 Austria made for itself a new, lib- 
eral constitution in which the freedom of the press and 
the freedom of belief were guaranteed. The pope re- 
plied to it with an allocution in which he declared 
that constitution forever null and void, absolved all 
Catholics from obligation to obey it, and forbade all 
to assist in carrying it out. In his eyes, therefore, the 
constitution of the United States is null and void, and 
he has entire right to declare it so, though he will not 
prejudice the much-vaunted “ progress of Catholicism 
in America” by exercising his right at present. A 
good deal, it appears, belongs to “religion.” Much 
would be left of either civil authority or civil liberty 
if the pope-church had but to say and take! 

Now the question in Germany is about the free exer- 
cise of this despotic power. It is not a question of lib- 
erty, but of sovereignty; not of religion, but of rule. 
The State will not give up the school for one thing; 
farther, it will not permit this foreign despotic govern- 
ment to be renewed and exercised within its jurisdic- 
tion, without taking guarantees that it shall not bo 
used for the political destruction of the nation. The 
quarrel is about that solely. Whether the State has 
pressing occasion for its action will be seen in the next 
paper. 








ART GALLERIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Rev. J. LEONARD CORNING. 


HE proprietor of a large educational institu- 
tion, not a hundred miles from New York city, 
writes me as follows: 
“B— Seminary, May, 1874. 

“‘ Dear Sir :—In the Christian Union of the 20th inst., 
we have your letter, ‘ A Gutenberg in Art,’ and we have 
to lay to its charge a strong desire to possess, for 
personal gratification and for the benefit of our school, 
&® generous collection of Braun’s Copies. But as you 
will understand we have no fund to draw upon, and 
have to depend entirely upon the resources of our busi- 
Dess, which fact must restrain our desire within whole- 
some limits. So, asa friend, we venture to ask a word 
of counsel and perhaps a kindly office. Will $200 to 
$300 in currency cover the expense of a creditable 
selection of these pictures? Outside of personal con- 
siderations, and in view of the interest, advantage and 
improvement of our students, and adding to the at- 
tractions of our school, can we afford to possess such a 
collection? If you advise this, and we find it practi- 





cable to incur the expense, will you make the selec- 
tion? This is a frank question, and if you can favor us, 
be assured that your kindness will be appreciated, and 
there is no one upon whose judgment we would more 
confidently rely.” 

In regard to this letter, I may say that I am not 
sure it was quite modest in me to publish its conclud- 
ing personal allusion. Whatever success I have had 
in gathering from all parts of Europe the comprehen- 
sive gallery of copies for Vassar College is due in large 
measure to Professor Liibke, who stands, by universal 
consent, in the front rank of the world’s art-historians. 
It is true that, to a considerable extent, his counsel 
has been of a general nature, and in making individ- 
ual selections he has thrown the responsibility upon 
me. But then it must be considered that during near- 
ly two years I have been a constant hearer of the lect- 
ures of this distinguished teacher, and have had entire 
liberty, in any perplexing strait, to consult his wisdom 
and obtain in cases not afew most explicit instruc- 
tions. One of the .many hundred pictures which I 
have gathered for Vassar is a portrait of this dis- 
tinguished man, to whom that noble institution will 
owe a lasting debt of gratitude. 

As regards the fitness of an art gallery for an Amer- 
can school, I hope the time has gone by when this could 
possibly be called in question. Within the last quarter 
of a century, and especially within the last decade, 
the popular interest in art study among cultivated 
people in America has greatly increased. This fact is 
due to many causes which cannot now be discussed; 
but the single fact that, in the Cesnola collection, 
America now possesses a gallery of ancient sculpture 
which would bea treasure in any European museum, 
may be mentioned as having contributed in no small 
degree to awaken inquiry in this most fascinating 
field. The continually augmenting stream of foreign 
travel has been another powerful influence. Thou- 
sands of Americans come to Europe every year and 
behold the great deeds of the great builders, carvers, 
and limners of history, and bring back albums and 
portfolios full of pictorial paraphrases of the wondrous 
story. In Europe for many years it has not been con- 
sidered creditable to any body laying claim to general 
culture to be ignorant of the great elemental facts of 
art history. And justly; for here the great master- 
pieces are near at hand, and, taking my study table in 
Wurtemberg’s capital as a good central point of de- 
parture, a few hours will suffice to carry one into the 
presence of the Elgin Marbles, in London, or the Sis- 
tine Madonna, in Dresden, or the gina Sculptures, 
in Munich, or the Laocoon, in Rome. Much the same 
state of things is coming about in America; for 
through plaster casts and photography the great gal- 
leries of Europe are being transferred to our public 
institutions; indeed, to our very firesides. And the 
time has come in America when young men and 
women, putting forward any pretentions to culture, 
must know what the master minds and hands of the 
ages have achieved in incarnating the ideals of truth 
and beauty into visible form. The mental and moral 
cultures that are involved in this study are too wide 
and various to be measured or described in words. 
The culture of the schools, joining hands with the 
noble appliances of religion, is to redeem the American 
people from the debasing thralldom of utilitarianism, 
and, in this, art will be found to be an indispensable 
and powerful auxiliary. In regard to the primal pos- 
tulates of faith a few great prophets of the past and 
the present speak for and to all the rest of the world. 
Quite the same iu the domain of beauty, which is 
nothing but truth made manifest to the senses. No 
one in this realm has spoken, or ever will speak, with 
authority superior to that of Phidias, Praxiteles, 
Michel Angelo, Da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, and enough 
more to make up an omnibus full of anointed apos- 
tles. To teach beauty to the young we must have an 
illuminated Bible of the testimony of these master 
spirits; and what should that be but a gallery of their 
wondrous works? I would hang the leaves of this 
Bible around every school-room of the land, not ex- 
cepting red school-houses on New England hill-tops 
where barefooted cowherds learn to spell and cipher. 
Yes, I would put them on the walls of the nursery in 
place of tawdry lithographs as I would put on the par- 
lor table the Spectator papers in place of dime novels. 

Of course then, my friend, get a gallery of the mas- 
ters into your seminary. And now, as to the question 
how much you can do. AsI told you in a private let- 
ter, you can for $300 currency get good-sized copies 
of the great masterpieces of sculpture and painting. 
Your sum will limit you to the marrow of art, and 
you must dispense with the adipose tissue, which, 
however, makes a great part of its proper history. 
Within the limits which you contemplate I would not 
go back of Greece and here not back of the Parthenon 
sculptures which give us the classic period. About 
one-quarter of your money I would spend on repro- 
ductions of these wondrous works and the great mas- 
terpieces of the chisel which belong to the same and 
the immediately succeeding age. A wise selection 
from the British Museum and the Vatican Gallery, 
with a few specimens of antiques from the Louvre, 
will carry you well over the field of classic sculpture 
of the olden time. 

Circumscribed by your bank account, one could not 
do much in the domain of medieval art, and would be 
obliged to skip over a thousand years, which were 
mainly fruitful in architecture, and this department 
could hardly be compassed in our present design. 





This would bring us to the glorious age of the Renais- 
sance, which in painting especially is the golden age 
of modern art. In gathering the great representa- 
tive sheaves from this harvest field I would lay out 
one-half of the entire sum proposed, which would 
leave us a quarter still for a little taste of the still 
more modern schools. You should have, for example, 
a large copy of the “Last Judgment” by Michel An- 
gelo, and also the ceiling of the Sistine chapel, with 
detailed reproductions of some of its individual fig- 
ures. The cartoons of Raphael could not be left out 
and neither could a few representative works of bis in 
the Stanze and Loggie of the Vatican. Allthiscould be 
done and yet leave something for paintings and draw- 
ings of other great masters, especially Titian, of the 
Venetian school, Dilrer and Holbein of the German, 
Rubens, Rembrandt and Teniers of the Dutch, and 
Claude Lorraine of the French, besides others of only 
secondary rank. 

Not to particularize further, I will say that nothing 
upon experiment has surprised me so much as the 
wideness of the field which can be covered in art- 
reproductions with a moderate sum of money. Unless 
it be to encourage rising genius I cannot comprehend 
why a man with a thousand spare dollars will put it 
all into some sensational chaos of color which people 
dignify with the name of a “landscape,” instead of 
buying some hundreds of noble reproductions, which 
would bring his family circle and all his neighbors 
into a personal acquaintance with the greatest artists 
of all time. 

And now I believe there remains only a single ques- 
tion in my friend’s letter which requires an answer, 
and that is whether I will undertake to get on the 
best possible terms, and of course without grinding 
any personal axe, a $300 art-gallery for his school. 
Certainly I will, and with a most willing mind. In- 
deed, had I the purse of many an American prince in 
the kingdom of mammon I would put a $1,000 art- 
gallery into a hundred American schools and colleges, 
and consider it one of the best possible contributions 
to the civilization of my country. But every man 
must give of his kind, and the humblest service will 
be recognized by the All-seeing Fatber for its intent, 
if not fcr its wide-reaching results. 

SruTTGartT, Wurtemberg, June 15, 1874. 








THE HOLIDAY QUESTION. 
By Rev. GrorGce L. WALKER. 


LEADING Leipsic paper last December an- 
nounced to its readers an auspicious new devel- 
opment in American affairs. It animadverted upon 
the Puritanic austerity which had from the beginning 
prevailed in our country and which had repressed all 
public expressions of rejoicing and festivity. But this 
reign of severity had now been innovated upon, and a 
more hopeful era been inaugurated since ‘ General 
Grant had for two years past taken the novel step of 
appointing a public Thanksgiving day.” 

What is called the “‘ American lack of Holidays” has 
often been the theme of European comment—com- 
ment it must be confessed sometimes a little more in- 
telligent than the above. Writers among ourselves 
also have deplored the comparative absence from our 
calendar of those Feiertags and Festas which occupy 
so large space in the almanac of the German and Latin 
races. Indeed, something has been done among us by 
legislative enactment to increase the number of our 
recognized gala occasions. Quite a considerable addi- 
tion to the list has thus, with one degree of authority 
or another, been made; so that what with Fourth of 
duly and Washbington’s Birthday and Decoration Day 
and New Year’s and Christmas and Thanksgiving our 
Young America has a tolerable chance to relax and 
jollify. Whether there are enough is a debatable ques- 
tion. Perhaps our tense-strung, competitive activity 
needs more of them than it is likely to gain. Certainly 
if there is power in such days to repair nervous wastes 
and smooth the forehead of anxious struggle, they are 
nowhere more wanted than in our land. 

But to wish to have the Continental frequency and 
facility in holidaying transferred to American life is 
certainly to wish very inconsiderately. Much of this 
frequency and facility would be, in any case, utterly 
incapable of transference. It grows out of an im- 
measurable difference of character and motive in life. 
The holidays of the more southern portions of Europe, 
for example, are the holidays of a comparatively idle, 
irresponsible, childish people, between whom and the 
forecasting, strenuous inhabitants of our land there is 
a wider guif than any reckoned by longitude. To 
make Americans take to their holidaying with that 
sort of infantile careless delight with which Italians 
do, you must first unlearn in them many of the best 
lessons of moral and practical experience ingrained in 
the race for centuries. It is certainly a very enter- 
taining sight to look at St. Mark’s Square on a Venice 
festa day, or, for that matter, at the café hour of any 
bright summer evening. But before such a spectacle 
could become even possible in America, half of what 
America is worth loving for must have been lost. 

And even where we havea very different and stronger 
people to deal with, as in Germany, one would do well 
to hesitate long before wishing to see their usages in 
this matter of holidays made common among us. The 
holiday question even here has its reverse side. 

Urdoubtedly it is a pleasant spectacle before New 
Year’s time to see every German town turned for days 
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into a kind of greenwood bower with Christmas trees 
for every household, and to witness the whole popula- 
tion given up to the apparent purpose of celebrating 
the week’s long festival. But when you come to know 
at what an inconvenient and sometimes mischievous 
standstill business and handicraft find themselves at 
these and similar periods, and how often the respite 
from work is used by the laboring class in a kind of 
dissipation which incapacitates rather than invigorates 
them for resuming toil, it is easy to see there is no 
small deduction from the roseate aspect of the occa- 
sion. “Blue Monday” is the common title among 
artizans and manufacturers of the day which follows 
the most frequent German holiday. And it gains its 
title from the condition in which the holiday leaves its 
celebrators. 

I happened last winter to have need of a little skilled 
labor on a piece of mechanism on which only the bet- 
ter class of workmen would be employed. But the 
proprietor of the large establishment in Stuttgart, 
where such work is performed, told me that his busi- 
ness was at a pause, and that for nearly twelve days 
about the New Year’s he could not promise a stroke 
of work from any man. Simply in an economic point 
ef view one wonders that the thrifty German people 
keep so long their inheritance of holidays. For that 
they do cleave to them chiefly as an inheritance from 
earlier and less strenuous times there can be no ques- 
tion. In fact, even ia Germany the multiplicity of the 
ola fciertags is felt to be irksome. They are, many of 
them, falling into disuse. Relics of church festivals 
and of good times gone by, when between his priest 
and his governor a man had almost no responsibilities 
left to him, they are found now somewhat in the way 
in these crowded days of politics and busy trade. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that the elab- 
orate holidaying of the past is incompatible with the 
altered conditions of modern life. In Venice formerly 
the Carnival lasted a hundred days. Now it is but a 
ghost of a merrymaking and scarce tolerated for a 
week. What splendid times they used to have in 
Rome when the Barbary horses ran wild in the Corso, 
or the poor Jews raced by under the streaming ban- 
ners to please Pope’s and Christian’s eyes! Itis but a 
faded, make-believe spectre of jollity one sees there 
now on the return of those gala days. Where are the 
tournaments and spectacles with which Northern and 
even English lands delectated themselves at recurrent 
annual periods? Gone, with the idler thoughts and 
the less strenuous duties of the days which gave them 
birth. 

The conventional, hereditary holiday sits but un- 
easily on modern soviety. In fact, there may be room 
to fear a time may possibly arrive when it may be dis- 
carded too completely for good. Some scope must be 
left for play or the machinery of life will certainly 
heat and break. And itis to some extent, it must be 
admitted, a new experimert which America is trying 
in having so comparatively few of these authorized 
days of rest. 

But the lesson of the necessity of repose is not one 
which it is needful, as yet, on Continental soil very 
strongly to urge. On the contrary, an American so- 
journing here sees reason sometimes for feeling that 
one of the things he has cause to respect his nation for 
is this, that America has not, and could not enjoy if 
she had, the characteristic, oft-recurring European 
holiday. 


Festiva or St. PETER AND St. Pavt, Switzerland. 








WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
FRANCONIA, N. H., July 27, 1874. 


O those not familiar with the geography of 

the State it may be news that New Hampshire 
has within her borders, and included under the gen- 
eral name of White Mountains, two distinct groups; 
one the White Mountains proper, or Mt. Washington 
group; the other, lower and lying more to the west, 
the Franconia Range. It is of the latter that I would 
speak. Among its merits is that of accessibility ; from 
New York there are eight or ten routes, each having 
something of scenery or convenience of travel to re- 
commend it. And from Boston there is at least one 
beside, for more than a few parties of young men have 
“footed it” from the metropolis of New England to 
its Switzerland. 

Indeed, these mountains offer a fine field to the 
pedestrian. The grades are so easy, and the roads so 
well kept, that even delicate people can enjoy foot 
travel, while from every little eminence is caught such 
a glimpse of mountain glories, in every vale are such 
pleasant streams and broad cultivated meadows where 
the cattle huddle under the willow shade, or stand 
knee-deep in some little back-water of the brook, that 
the artist pleasure is worth far more than the weari- 
ness of the flesh which it costs. 

The stopping places are near each other and com- 
fortable. Not the great hotels, they are days apart to 
the pedestrian, but in every farmhouse the good wife 
will put down an extra plate or two, if it be near 
meal time; and if it be evening the stranger will sleep 
well in her spare chambers, of which there are very 
many in this unprogressive region whence the children 
£0 so early following the rivers down from their native 
hills to the vales of industry. 

The Ammonoosuc, the swiftest of all New Hamp- 
shire’s waters, rises far off on the slope of Mt. Wash- 
ington, breaks its stony way through the Franconia 
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Mountains, and falls one mile vertically in its turbu- 
lent journey of thirty miles to the Connecticut. 

The Pemigewasset loses its noisy tumultuous char- 
acter after dashing in whiteness over the stones of the 
ravines through which its head-waters flow, and be- 
comes the placid elm-bordered stream winding 
through fertile fields and amid populous villages till it 
loses itself in Lake Winnipesaukee. 

Nestling among the Franconia Mountains is Echo 
Lake, celebrated for the marvelous echoes that answer 
the huntsman'‘s—no, the boatman’s—horn. Three times 
is the strain caught up and sent back by the listening 
Eagle Cliffs, and the discharge of the sunset gun rouses 
all the sleeping voices of the hills, that hoarsely an- 
swer a defiance. Here are pleasant boats, light yet 
safe, in which the fisherman may try his skill or idly 
drift in the dying day as the purple haze descends. 

Just over the hill lies Profile Lake, another fairy 
pool, stocked with trout—grand, big fellows—but the 
sportsman must not let his enthusiasm carry him be- 
yond the prescribed limit of ten trout to the rod per 
day, or the unlucky wight loses the privilege of angling 
for the spotted beauties. No small misfortune would 
that be if the fish in the tank at the hatching-house are 
fair specimens of those in the lake—veterans all of 
them, from four to seven years old, and in weight from 
oneand a half to four pounds. There they swim, scores 
of speckled sides darting through their artificial home, 
rising tamely to be fed almost from the hand of the 
visitor, who wishes for a chance of a throw in the edge 
of a ripple, where, under the overhanging bank lies a 
black pool which two or three such beauties would 
fitly adorn. 

He pictures the careful selection of flies from the old 
book, a scarlet ibis to lure the giddy or luxurious, and 
a grey hackle to tempt the sober, hungry fish. 

He cau feel the “swish” of his coachwhip rod, and 
see the airy grace of the flies just dancing on the sur- 
face, another throw, and—snap! there went the snell— 
that was a giant, for he broke it like glass. A new 
snell from the stock wound round his cap, a fresh pair 
of flies, and he throws again, and every pulse trembles 
with exultation at the fierce pull on his line. 

Reel fast! let him have the rod! He dies bravely, 
and here stands the dreamer at the fish-house gate, and 
the buckboard wagon waits. 

What need be added to such a neighborhood to make 
it a good resting-place for our over-worked people? 
The mountain paths lead up to grander heights; the 
streams and lakes are full of fish, there is fine air, 
scenery good, and company unsurpassed; for here 
come not people of to-day, the ostentatious vulgar of 
the crowded watering-place, but the comfortable New 
Yorker, with a month or so of leisure, the demure 
friend from Philadelphia, silvering his talk to his 
peaceful, never-in-a-hurry family, with the sweet thees 
of the fraternity, the prosperous Bostonian, and, yes, 
too, the noisy student party, hammer in hand, eager 
for “‘ specimens,” discussing impartially the Yale stroke 
and the country fare, and fresh, young girls, equipped 
with herbarium and mountain staff, or mounted on 
their rough little horses, scramble up the bills for 
* views.”’ 

Would that there were many more to find summer 
homes among these “ everlasting hills.’ E. A. C. 











THE SORIBES. 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF INFLUENCE. 
By Wo.corr CALKINS. 


E are at first surprised at the remark: 

“Jesus taught as one that had authority, and 

not as the scribes ;” for no class of men ever arrogated 

to themselves more authority than the scribes. In 
three important fields their influence was supreme. 

I. Tn the civil law. The “lawyers” of the New 
Testament were all scribes. And all the scribes had 
more or less to do with the government. The man 
who came to Jesus with the request: ‘‘ Speak to my 
brother that he divide with me the inheritance,”’ was 
doing as everybody did in that day; he was selecting, 
as he supposed, the most powerful rabbi as arbitrator 
in a family dispute. The scribes were always ap- 
pealed to in arbitration. When the amount involved 
was large they formed little juries of three or seven, 
selected by the contestants. When personal rights in- 
volved penal consequences, the lower Sanhedrim of 
Twenty-three was assembled, composed chiefly of 
scribes. Aud in the Great Sanhedrim of Seventy-one, 
the state attorneys and judges of the law were all 
scribes; so that they were the virtual arbiters of life 
or death. They occupied all important stations of 
power and emolument left by the Roman empire to 
the civil law of the Jews. 

II. In education. The most learned of the scribes 
sat in the school-room of the Temple, on an elevated 
platform. This was the national high school. Here 
the teachers were educated, sitting literally at the feet 
of the rabbis. Similar schools were established in 
every considerabie city of the land. Scribes were 
employed as private tutors in wealthy families. They 
prepared the few books read by the people. Thus the 
only substitute that age possessed for the influence 
exerted by our common-school teachers, professors, 
editors and book-writers, was concentrated in the 
hands of the scribes. 

Ill. In religion. While the Tabernacle, and after- 
wards the Temple, was the only place of public worship 
for the nation, the priesthood held their preéminence. 
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But the exiles brought back from captivity their love 


for their little local meeting-houses, which had been 
their consolation in banishment, and from that time 
instruction began to displace liturgy in divine wor- 
ship; intelligence rose above hereditary succession; 
the learned scribe became the ruler of the synagogue, 
rather than the priest who could offer no sacrifice 
there. So the scribes bad gradually gained for them- 
selves the chief seats, and soon made the easy tran- 
sition from teaching the ignorant to exercising lordship 
over them, until in our Saviour’s time they possessed 
the ban of excommunication, by an authority usurped, 
indeed, but unchallenged. 

Who then ever taught as those who had authority if 
not the scribes? And who ever disclaimed such author- 
ity so positivelyasJesus? ‘* Man, who made mea judge 
or a divider over you?” He would not exercise the 
judicial functions of arbiter. ‘“ How knoweth this 
man letters, having never learned?” He never took 
any degrees as doctor or rabbi in their schools. ‘They 
cast him out of their synagogues.” So far from exer- 
cising, he refused to defend himself against their reli- 
gious authority. What then was the authority of 
Christ which so influenced his own age? 

It was the authority of sincerity over hypocrisy. 
What had become of the great first principle of the 
rabbinical school, that every scribe must work at some 
useful trade with his hands? It is true that Hillel re- 
mained to the day of his death as poor as he wasin 
his youth. Gamaliel and his pupil Saul of Tarsus 
earned their own bread, but these were now rare ex- 
ceptions. Shammai, the straitest of his sect, was rich, 
luxurious and self-indulgent. The scribes devoured 
widows’ houses, 4. ¢., they imposed on helpless women 
of wealth by their pretended sanctity, to gain posses- 
sion or inheritance of their estates. They tithed their 
mint, anise and cummin, and collected exorbitant 
fees. They blew trumpets to collect crowds of beg- 
gars for their pennies, while they were cheating men 
out of talents on legal quibbles. These fearful charges 
of Christ are fully corroborated by the Talmud: “The 
rabbi should avoid walking in haste; advance slightly 
bending forward, and with bowed head. He should 
not converse with a woman, not even with his wife. 
If the evil nature ever gets the better of him, let him 
go into a place where he is unknown; let him put on 
somber garments and cover himself with a black veil; 
and then let him indulge in what his heart demands, 
so that he dishonors not publicly the name of God!” 
This unblushing counsel of hypocrisy can scarcely find 
&@ parallel in the secret instructions of the Jesuits. 

Of course such men lacked authority. Their teach- 
ing was timid twaddle. There was nothing back of it, 
to brace it against the onset of passions like their own. 
The piety they preached was nothing but a study of 
appearances. It left men gasping for spiritual breath. 
Upon such a horde of mercenary impostors comes the 
Son of the carpenter, eating the bread of poverty, 
having no place to lay his head, yet feeding the poor, 
healing the sick, always giving more than is asked, 
and receiving nothing in return. Then he opens bis 
mouth. Never man spake like this man, because 
never man was like this man. Sincerity, divine 
purity, a magnanimity above the dream of the fond- 
est ascetic, gives unspeakable sanctity to his words. 

This was the beginning of that authority which was 
so instinctively recognized. How or when it kindled 
into a radiance which was truly divine no one can 
tell, any more than the eye can mark when the dawn 
becomes the day. Slowly and irresistibly the convic- 
tion gains ground that the same authority which 
broke the eternal silence of the Arabian mountains, 
and breathed through the fervent warnings of the 
prophets, was again on earth, summoning the world 
to awful silence, vindicating itself to the inmost heart, 
needing little external confirmation, and supplying 
that little by the same powerful word which so pene- 
trated the startled conscience. The authority of 
Christ was the personal sway of divine purity. The 
authority of the scribes was the usurped dignity of 
ambitious placemen. 





EMPIRE. 
By CAROLINE A. MASON. 


(}v= me the power to vanquish wrong, 
I care not to whom thrones belong ; 
Iam a monarch, mightier far 

Than king or emperor or czar: 

What large exploits my hand should do! 
What flying foes my feet pursue! 

How greed, oppression, envy, strife, 
The thousand ills that darken life, 

The thousand woes that swarm the land, 
Should flee before my conquering hand! 
— Fools that we are, to clamor so 

For other worlds to conquer! lo, 

Tho kingdom is within : do there 

Thy first works, penitence and prayer. 
Thus armed, thyself to conquer seek : 
Know thine own heart, how selfish, weak 
And erring ’t is; then shalt thou know 
To grapple with its stoutest foe: 

Know, too, how best to serve thy kind 
And fight the wrong that thou shalt find 
Wherever sin’s strong ramparts frown 
And challenge thee to beat them down: 
For still this word is true as when 

The dear Lord preached it unto men : 
“Who keepeth watch and ward for me 
Over a few things faithfully 

Ruler o’er many things shall be,” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST'S 
SUFFERING. 


Fray Evenrnea, March 3, 1874. 


J ye ye is something impressive in the thought 
that all the world at any time is engaged in any 
like train of thought or occupation, whatever it may 
be. That, of course, cannot be so exactly, because in 
the revolution of the earth the same day is not the 
same to allalike. The morning dawns and moves 00; 
and when it is morning at last, it has passed away for 
a long period from where it first came; so that it is 
rather an illusion to suppose that the whole Christian 
world at the same time are celebrating any great event, 
or meditating upon any line of truths growing out of 
it; and yet, with all men it is a thing of significance 
and great moral impressiveness, especially when the 
theme is such a one as lifts their thoughts into the 
eternal sphere out of the finite. 

This is a week of profound moral sensibility through- 
out the Christian church; and more than we can 
enumerate engage themselves in a contemplation of 
the closing scenes of our Saviour’s ministry upon the 
earth—of his passion, his great trial, his mockery, his 
crowning, his crucifixion, and hisurial. I do not my- 
self feel the benefit which is derived from the physical 
representation of these things. I think it produces in 
my mind the opposite effect from that which it pro- 
duces in the minds of many people. But there are mul- 
titudes, unquestionably, who are benefited by repro- 
ducing, by the power of the imagination, the physical 
sorrow and suffering of Christ. Although it was 
eighteen hundred years ago, these have the power to 
bring back the outward history of Christ as if it were 
contemporaneous. Many persons give to it a sensuous- 
ness and carnality which, I cannot doubt, mars the 
moral impression which would otherwise be made 
upon their minds; but that many derive from it great 
spiritua) benefit without this evil, which comes from 
going to extremes, I cannotdoubt. ‘The dying of the 
Lord,” is a fact that is given to us all; and it is so 
familiar that I fear we run over it and do not draw 
from it that portion of trutb which belongs to us in it, 

Now, it does not seem quite satisfying to me to as- 
sume that the world was lost, that Christ died, that his 
blood was a price, a ransom, as it were, and that by 
his death, in some mysterious way, the whole world 
was pre-empted and put over into the possession of 
God, according to the older styles of philosophy—it 
does not seem to me as though this at all meets the 
reality of the truth. To undertake to measure the 
sufferings of Christ, and to adapt them to any thought 
that he had of justice, of law, or of constitution, or to 
put them in any judicial or legal form, may satisfy a 
logical want, but I doubt if it ever satisfies an emo- 
tional want. I like the Apostle’s method a great deal 
better. 

Paul, after going through a remarkable inventory 
of his own personal experiences—his experiences of 
disappointment, and overthrow, and various suffering 
and disaster—says: ‘‘ Always bearing about in the 
bedy the dying of the Lord Jesus.” Now, do you sup- 
pose that Paul was ali the time thinking about Geth- 
semane, and all the time thinking about the sepulcher? 
Do you suppose he carried that little truth about with 
him, and kept turning it over, and over, and over. 


“ Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our body.” 

You must take this latter clause in connection with 
the former. The idea evidently is that the dying of 
the Lord Jesus Christ associated itself with every single 
ailment, or ache, or disappointment, or sin, or sorrow, 
that belonged to his earthly career. Undoubtedly, it 
means that the death of the Lord represented in him 
the point of sympathy with everything that belongs to 
the suffering side of humanity. Tears, pains, trans- 
gressions, afflictions, aspirations, and bitter disappoint- 
ments in their failure, affections with their blight, 
circumscriptions, limitations, the down-throw of pride 
aud vanity, yearnings immeasurable and unutterable 
—all these things, in some way or other, take hold of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; and the death of Christ had 
such a relation to them that when Paul drew the pict- 
ure of what he had been going through, he said: “I 
always bear about the dying of the Lord Jesus.” There 
is something in the passion and sacrifice of Christ that 
stands over against every pain that I have had. Every 
time I have heaviness of heart there is something in 
the dying of the Lord Jesus Christ that comes over 
against that. Every time I am tempted variously, 
every time angry passions rise within me, every time 
malign influences descend upon me, there is something 
in the struggle of Gethsemane, and there is something 
in the dying of Christ, and in the darkness of his sep- 
ulcher, that stands right over against my experience. 
The death of Christ to the Apostie was not a fact to be 
thought of once a year, or to be bemoaned, and to 
break our hearts about. That, in his estimation, was 
not the fufillment of the purpose that was designed ; it 
was to have such a sense of the signification of the 
Lord Jesus Christ that every weakness, and want, and 








dying of the Lord Jesus, so that the life of Christ 
should be made manifest in his body. 

“ Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our body.” 

We, having the same faith, believe that ‘‘he who 
raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also by 
Jesus, and shall present us with you.” 

Now, in this relation, what a power you get! You 
think that you are near to Christ in these raptured 
moments of prayer in which the world is gone out, 
and only the heavens are lighted and are bright. 
When you come out from such a season of communion 
you say, ‘“* Now, I have been in communion with God.” 
You have been tempted and there has been a struggle 
in your mind; and you say, “By the grace of God 1 
have put down the tempter, I have triumphed, and I 
feel gloriously happy. It seems as though I were tak- 
ing hold of God.” 

Well, that is right; but every single weakness that 
you have, if you only knew it, is another cord to tie 
you to the Lord Jesus Christ; for it stands right over 
against the suffering that he had for you. Every day 
that you do wrong brings you right over against the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Every time a cloud descends to 
the earth, and is sackcloth to the soul, brings you into 
relation to these sufferings which the Lord Jesus Christ 
experienced when he called out in anguish that the 
cup might pass away from him. The bright hours do 
not bring you so near to God as the dark hours. 

The children are all playing, and the mother is 
happy; and as long as they are doing well, and run- 
ning in now and then, in their frolic, and throwing 
their arms about her neck and kissing her, and saying, 
“Dear mother,” certainly they are very near to her; 
but after all, it is when the child is hurt, and comes in 
erying, and the mother takes it up and soothes it, and 
kisses its pain away, that she is near to it as she is not 
at any other time. 

When the mother gives away her daughter at the 
altar, she does not feel toward her half the motherliness 
which she does when she is trying to save her on the 
couch in the trial of death. It is in darkness that love 
flames, and has wondrous power. 

Now, we are all struggling to get near to God; we 
are striving to have a faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
which shall bea living power; we are attempting to 
adjust ourselves to such views as shall bring us into 
communion with Christ; and that is right as far as it 
goes; but it does not go far. There is too little of it. 
The threads of rectitude by which you can tie your- 
self to the everlasting heart of God are few, and slen- 
der, and feeble; but, oh! if it is given to us to unite 
ourselves to Christ by all our imperfections; if every 
sin we commit is an intimation of Christ; if Christ 
comes to us every time we stumble; if he is our Sa- 
viour whenever we lack; if he is our bread when we 
are hungry and our drink when we are thirsty; if he 
is our light in darkness; if he bears our sins for us, and 
sympathizes with us; if our weaknesses and our faults 
bring us into personal relationship with him, that is 
bearing about tbe dying of the Lord Jesus; for it con- 
nects us with everything that he experienced when he 
was on earth. He was tempted in all points like as 
we are, and yet without sin. Not that he was tempted 
in every special thing as you are, but that he was 
tempted in every faculty of the soul. Every attribute 
of the human mind was tried in the Lord and Master 
to the uttermost, and proved victoriously that he con- 
quers in youand for you and by you, through sympa- 
thy with you. Heis your Elder Brother. Heis your 
Redeemer and personal Friend. You are of great 
value to him; and that value is not effaced because 
you do wrong. Sin does not obliterate it. Whois my 
friend? He that is my friend through weakness as 
wellas strength. Who is my father? He that takes 
eare of his children, and loves them through light and 
through darkness, through sunshine and through 
storm. And is our God less heroic than men are? Is 
the great infinite Love in heaven to be measured by 
the poor miserable standards of earthly selfishness? 
“If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more—and let that word sound 
till it fills the whole concave—how much more does 
God do for us than father or mother can do.”’ 

So, then, every day, you do not go to the sepulcher 
of Christ, hanging down your head, and dropping 
tears, and saying, ‘“‘Oh, Lord, didst thou suffer for 
me? Howsorry am I!” Well, it is eighteen hundred 
years ago; and I was going to say that he had forgot- 
ten it almost; but he has not forgotten you, nor any 
generation that has ever lived. His great suffering 
has stood as a symbol to all men, through ages, that he 
was taking care of them. It stood over against their 
birth throes, and varied wants, and pains, and trou- 
bles, and sins. It was a token that Jesus was ever 
living, and everdying. And tlie apostle declared him- 
self to be always “* bearing about in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in the body.” And so he comes to us 
as one who was himself selected from among men, 
clothed with an experience such that he might have 
compassion on those who are out of the way, in imita- 
tion of the greater High Priest who has gone up into 
heaven to have everlasting compassion on all that are 
out of the way. 

This great High Priest to-night I bring to you. I 
remind you of his death, of bis suffering, of his sacri- 





Ought anybody to be unwilling to come to Christ? 
Is there a heart here that has not its sorrows, its bur- 
dens, its tears, its hopes, its yearnings and unfulfilled 
desires? Is there one single one of you that does not 
need patience, and forgiveness, and nourishing love, 
and watching care? And, to-night, when you are 
called to think of the sufferings of Christ historically, 
a thousand years and more ago, remember that the 
ever living Saviour stands true to that nature which 
was represented by his temptation and trial and 
death. Remember that he stands through the ages 
bearing men’s sins, and carrying their burdens, and 
bringing them by gracious discipline and love into 
that state in which they shall see God and dwell with 
him. 


HERBERT SPENCER'S GREAT WORK. 
By R. W. Raymonp. 


FOLIO volume lying before us constitutes 

a part of what may be called, in more senses 

than one, Herbert Spencer’s great work. We refer to 

his Descriptive Sociology, or (as he explains this name) 

groups of sociological facts, compiled, abstracted, 

classified and arranged. Let us try to give, for the 

benefit of plain people who may feel themselves re- 

pelled by the long words of the titie, a general notion 
of its nature and contents. 

Mr. Spencer, as eyerybody edmits, is a philosopher 
of wonderful learning, acuteness and originality. He 
has based a system of philosophy on the hypothesis of 
a universal law of evolution, pervading the organic 
and the inorganic, the animate and the inanimate 
world. His method and doctrine are set forth in 
his volume on First Principles, which is followed by 
two volumes on Biology, or the science of life, and two 
on Psychology, or the science of mind. The final 
division of his philosophy (not yet complete) is to 
be devoted to Sociology, or the science of society, 
which naturally includes the sciences of wealth (politi- 
cal economy), of government (politics, jurisprudence), 
of public healtb, progress, civilization, etc. 

Now, what we usually understand under the term @ 
science, is a body of laws or formulz, obtained by in- 
duction or generalization from a large number of 
observed facts, and established with more or less cer- 
tainty by comparison with all known facts related to 
it. It has been seriously doubted whether a science of 
social relations in this sense can possibly be formed. 
No one has stated the difficulties in its way more for- 
cibly than Mr. Spencer himself, whose recent essays on 
the subject, published in the Popular Science Montiily, 
and republished in book-form by the Appletons, are 
doubtless known to our readers. These difficulties 
beset every step of the process of constructing such a 
science, and lie both in the nature of the subject and in 
the nature of the human mind. They certainly forbid 
the hope of attaining complete exactness in the anal- 
ysis of social conditions, or the deduction of social 
laws; but they do not forbid the hope of great progress 
towards the comprehension of both. Every shrewd 
speculator who foresees where land will rise in value, 
or perceives when it is time for him to sell out; every 
merchant who reasons rightly concerning the effect of 
a new invention or a new law upon his trade; every 
legislator who traces truly the cause of a certain con- 
dition of public sentiment, or divines the effect upon 
public sentiment and the public welfare of a proposed 
measure—is, unconsciously and in a limited sphere, a 
sociclogist. Statistics are among the data of sociology ; 
tro art of compiling them and the more difficult 
art of interpreting them are the two hands of this 
science, 

Unfortunately, history, which ought to be a vast 
magazine of facts, ready for the inductions of the 
social philosopher, is largely a mass of mere rubbish, 
collected by those who could not distinguish between 
ephemeral and permanent value. Theexploits of indi- 
viduals in war and diplomacy are its main themes. 
Most professed histories are written by learned schol- 
ars long after the dates to which they refer, for the 
purpose of enlightening generations more ignorant 
than the writers. Of the best of them, by far the 
greater part is devoted to matters which throw little 
light on social progress and its laws, or what Mr. 
Spencer long ago called “the natural history of so- 
ciety.” Of late years, this subject has received more 
attention from historians; but what one or two great 
writers have done for single nations and epochs needs 
to be done for all nations and all epochs, according to a 
common system. Out of the literatures of the world 
and from its monuments, relics and traditions must be 
sifted the facts which bear upon social science; and 
this vast array of facts must be so arranged and classi- 
fied that their relations may be studied. If there 
be any social science, this is the way to find it out, 
prove it, and shape it. 

Now, this is what Mr. Spencer has undertaken. At 
first, he commenced the collection and arrangement 
of facts for his own use, in preparing a philosophy of 
society; but in publishing these groups of facts he has 
conferred a boon upon society greater than his philos- 
ophy. The spirit of this publication is in the highest 
sense scientific. The speculator, trying to profit by 
a discovery in the arts; the quack-doctor, vaunting 
his panacea; the dogmatist in science or theology, 
asserting principles with assumed authority, have one 
common mark They conceal their methods and ma- 
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terials, and thus avoid the tests of criticism which 
might establish the truth. When a great astronomer 
or chemist, on the other hand, announces a disoovery, 
he is careful to give every detail of his apparatus and 
manipulation, so that other men may follow in his 
steps and, if need be, expose hiserrors. This magnani- 
mous candor is the mark of the scientific spirit—the 
spirit which prefers truth to individual reputation. 
But in this, as in other cases of self-sacrifice, the higher 
good involves the lower. He who lays down his life 
finds it. Fame crowns him truly great who would not 
wear a self-made crown, or buy one with a price. 

In the volume before us, Mr. Spencer has tabulated 
the facts of the history of England, collected from 
numerons sources, in such a way as to permit the study 
of their connections and relations. He has injected 
no theories into his tables; and he has appended to 
them full lists of authorities, with exact references, so 
that the facts themselves can be verified by every 
student. The work of compilation has been executed 
by his assistant, Mr. Collier; the more difficult work 
of devising a classification which would permit the 
display of so vast a number of facts in orderly array 
is Mr. Spencer’s own; and it is here that his genius 
makes itself felt. 

The tables are arranged in vertical columns, each of 
which is devoted to a siugle class of facts, denoted by 
a title at the top of the column. We will give the 
titles on one of the tables, with some brief parentheti- 
cal explanations. First comes Dates; then Operative 
(division of labor); Regulative (regulation of labor); 
then, under the general head of Civil, come the divi- 
sions Domestic and Public; under Domestic, two col- 
umns giving the laws regulating Marital and Filial 
relations; under Public, three columns giving Laws, 
General government, and Local regulations; then 
Military; Ecclesiastical; Mutilations (which includes, 
Oh! inquisitive reader, shaving as well as tattooing); 
Funeral Rites; Laws of Intercourse; Habits and 
Customs. All these columns, constituting half the 
table, are grouped under the general head Structural, 
as belonging to the constitution of society. Then fol- 
lows a column of Chief Persons (rulers and others); 
and then a series of columns called Functional, as re- 
ferring to the operations of society. These include a 
Regulative class, comprising Asthetic and Moral sen- 
timents, Religious ldeas and Superstitions, Knowledge, 
Language, Distribution, Exchange, Production, Arts, 
Rearing (that is, of animals, cereals, fruits, etc.), and 
an Operative class, comprising Land-works (roads, 
ditches, canals), Habitations, Food, Clothing, Imple- 
ments, Weapons, and sthetic Products (literature, 
art, etc). Finally, there isa column of noted Events. 

In each of these columns the facts are set down 
(with marvelous condensation and clearness), in 
chronological order, so that, selecting any period in 
the column of dates, and reading horizontally across 
the table, the student can review at a glance the entire 
social and political condition of England in ail the 
particulars named for that period; while, on the other 
hand, by selecting any column and reading it vertical- 
ly downward, he can trace at once the rise and devel- 
opment of any belief, custom, art, law, or social 
condition, through the successive periods of English 
history. The abundant and careful references which 
fill the remainder of the volume will enable him to 
consult for himself the original authorities, and follow 
up the investigation with any desired degreo of 
detail. 

This herculean work is to be done, if the life, health, 
and means of Mr. Spencer and the support of the pub- 
lic permit, for other nations as well as England. 
Already some seventy or eighty tables, treating of 
uncivilized societies, are ready for the press, as is also 
(nearly or quite), the first instalment of the second 
division, devoted to extinct civilizations, and includ- 
ing the four ancient American civilizations, The third 
division, to which this volume on England belongs, is 
to be pushed as fast as practicable. It comprises 
European nations and our own. 

We are convinced that our readers will agree with 
us in pronouncing this to be Herbert Spencer’s great 
work. 


GERMANY AND AMERICA COMPARED. 


OW the Germans are in some respects supe- 

rior, while in other respects behind that part of 
America which I am acquainted with. There is herea 
high conversation of thought with thought, of learn- 
ing with learning. There is a respect for superior 
attainments and an authority of intelligence and cult- 
ure, which are wanting among us. A legislator here 
does not think that he knows everything because he 
has stumped and caucused himself into an election. 
‘When a great economical measure is under considera- 
tion, the active politicians and statesmen do not puff 
away every suggestion of thought and scholarship 
with a sneer at “Cambridge,” or the like, but seek 
rather to know what is thought by the professors, the 
the publicists, the scholars in politics and economics, 
Here Robert von Mohl can look forward to a time 
when “it will be wholly inconceivable how a law 
should ever be passed without statistical preparation 
in advance, wiinout systematic parliamentary inquiry 
or without a hearing, even though against the advice 
of persons specially qualified by study (Sach verstin- 
digen).”? In Austria the financial crash has occasioned a 
systematic study of economical conditions and of the 
means of holding them under wholesome correction, 








in which the men whose lives are given to such studies 
are respectfully called into consultation. This spiritis 
not wholly that of the omniscient ignorance which in 
our country proposes paper inflation as a cure for a 
similar financial depression, aud which substitutes 
for thoughtful consultation with scholars a flux of 
“motions,” which are to statesmanlike suggestion 
what the game of cats’-cradle is to Newton’s mathe- 
matics. 

In some respects, again, there is more liberty in Ger- 
many than in America, despite the form of govern- 
ment. After the death of David Frederick Strauss, 
the preacher at the principal church in Stuttgart came 
out with a sermon in which the great heretic was 
severely denounced. The professors in the Polytech- 
nic Institute, which is supported by the city, united in 
signing and publishing a vigorous protest against this 
invective, as unjust to the memory of a sincere, learn- 
ed, and devoted inquirer, who, right or wrong in par- 
ticulars, had been nobly true to his vocation as a 
scholar; and they did so without at all endangering 
their positions. Your readers will judge whether such 
a freedom would be tolerated in America. That, then, 
the Germans possess special, important, even enviable 
superiorities—and more might be said to this point—I 
am far from denying. Something, meantime, may be 
said on the other side. The kingdom of Wtirtemburg 
contains about the same number of inhabitants as the 
State of Massachusetts. Comparing, now, these two 
communities, I should say that Wurtemburg has the 
better discipline and Massachusetts the better stuff. 
There is in the New England man—and I single out 
New England only to give my statement the exact 
limits of my knowledge—a something fine, a touch of 
chivalry and nobility, which I miss here. The old 
Puritans, blame their narrow rigidity and religious 
Quixotism as one justly may, were of nature’s noble- 
men, really noble men; and with their limitations 
something also of their ideal spirit has come down to 
their posterity. Here—but I must postpone details to 
another letter, as this is becoming toolong. But I beg 
room for one or two particulars, which may tend to 
show that bigotry and ignorant conceit are not exclus- 
ively American. 

Thursday, the 14th of May, was a church holiday. 
The beer shops were crowded, the streets full, every 
man taking his pastime after his own pleasure. Now, 
it happened that three young Americans had been en- 
gaged in building a boat, or scow, in which to make a 
voyage down the rivers Neckar and Rhine; my son 
one of them, and indeed the master-workman as well 
as inventor of the enterprise. The job was nearly 
finished, but they were very enthusiastic over their 
work, and could think of no pleasure so great as that 
of contemplating it, and putting final touches. They 
accordingly betook themselves to the shop which had 
been hired for the purpose, and went to pottering and 
chattering, enjoying themselves hugely. Surely there 
was not in all Stuttgart that day a more innocent 
pleasure than theirs—and meantime, talk as German 
correspondents may of the corruption of American 
youth, I challenge all Germany, and ten more Ger- 
manys if there were such, to produce three more spot- 
less, more modest, pure-minded and high-minded 
young men than just these. Now it happened that 
one of the Stuttgart working-men, a smith by trade, 
had seen them enter the shop. He came and scowled 
in upon them, saw what they were at, and ran for the 
police. The policeman hurried back with him and 
asked them how they dared work on a church day—a 
“Sunday” he persisted in calling it, though it was 
Thursday. Astonished, they told him that they were 
only amusing themselves, and did not dream that it 
was unlawful. No, he answered, they were working, 
and must cease instantly. They did so, but this was 
not enough: he took their names, and next day served 
upon them a notice to appear before the police com- 
tnissioner; they went on Saturday, and were duly 
fined. Now, here was no question of a needful day of 
rest; to a mere church day borrowed from Roman 
Catholic tradition the labor of the people was sacri- 
ficed; and though these youth were not working in 
the proper sense of the law, yet they were not enter- 
taining themselves in any known German fashion, 
and so must be at work. Well, I make no fuss over 
the matter. Every people has its customs, its special 
liberalities, its special limitations; I take them fairly 
together, leaving it to peasants and provincials at 
once to canonize their own littleness and be intolerant 
toward those of everybody else. The Wtirtemburgers 
are magnanimous in their way—or at least the govern- 
mentis so. At the Art Academy my son has the in- 
struction of a professor who is not merely a teacher, 
but a masterly painter and artist, and in the first rank 
among masters; and he pays—four dollars a year, and 
even this only for making fires and sweeping, the tui- 
tion being free, and the fuel furnished along with the 
rest. This is generous, and when the youth meets the 
King upon the sidewalk, he would willingly take off 
his hat by way of acknowledgment,—for it is the 
King’s institution,—without baving the royal ‘‘stove- 
pipe” punctually removed in return, as, however, it 
alwaysis. I don’t carp, but is seems to me that the 
German correspondents might howl a little less about 
the American Sunday while they have such week-day 
“Sundays”’ at home. 

Again, there is perhaps among the higher class of 
Germans as little of ignorant conceit as among any 
people, but there is conceit here also, conceited under- 
valuing of others, too, and it ig sgmetimes ignorant, [ 


talked the other day with aGerman, a university man, 
very much accomplished, master of seven languages, 
&c. He was severe upon the poverty of American lit- 
erature, Well, it is comparatively poor. More works 
representing grave thought and learned study are is- 
sued in Germany in one year than in America in ten, 
or perhaps in twenty. On the other hand, we have 
both prose and poetry, which, if there is not a great 
deal of it, may take rank, to say the least, with any- 
thing that is coming out in the German language. This, 
however, my interlocutor was far from supposing te 
be the case. 

*““Who is your greatest writer?’ he asked; “‘ whom 
do you place first?” 

‘““Mr. Emerson,” I said, ‘is commonly allowed the 
first rank.” 

‘* Emerson!’ and he shrugged his shoulders with an 
expression of extreme contempt. Longellow he named 
as our best. ‘In Longfellow there are Homeric touga- 
es,’’ he said,—“‘ but Emerson!”’ 

I mentioned that Mr. Emerson was thought well of 
in Great Britain, having been invited to become a can- 
didate for the position of Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University. He became attentive. ‘An honor,” add- 
ed I, “‘which was never to my knowledge done a 
foreigner before.”’ 

He thought the Glasgow men would prefer a for- 
eigner to an Englishman; “for,” said he, “‘ I was there 
awhile, and found that they looked down upon Cam- 
bridge and Oxford.” 

“It is then the more significant that some of them 
do not look down upon Mr. Emerson,” answered I, 
and mentioned further that Grimm had translated 
Emerson’s essays into German with a warmly-appre- 
ciative introduction. 

He now pricked up his ears decidediy. “Grimm! 
Has Grimm translated him?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Oh, well, I know nothing about Mr. Emerson!” 

Perhaps he should have thought of that before 
shrugging his shoulders so scornfully. [By the way, 
the King’s private librarian in Stuttgart is a warm ad- 
mirer of Emerson, and was delighted to meet one whe 
knew him.] 

Next [ inquired if he knew of George P. Marsh, our 
minister at the Italian court. 

**No, never heard his name,” 

“ Well, Mr. Marsh is an almost encyclopeedic scholar, 
who, taken all in all, could hold his own with the best 
scholars of Germany.” 

He looked incredulous, but did no more shrugging, 
and seemed impressed by some details that followed. 
Something that he said brought up next the name of 
Theodore Parker. He had never heard of that re- 
markable man. Had he then heard of Professor 
Whitney, the Sanscrit scholar? Never. And yet, he 
was told, two articles, emanating from an Oriental 
scholar, had recently been devoted to Whitney in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, wherein he was welcomed to the 
circle of that few in all the world who can write clear- 
ly, attractively, instructively upon the topics of Ori- 
ental scholarship. That suggested Johnson’s Oriental 
Religions, the work at least of a thoughtful and schol- 
arly writer, and the fruit of twenty years’ study, 
showing that long-breathed study is found among us— 
though privately, and to go no farther, I confess that 
intellectual scrappiness is not absolutely unknown on 
our side the Atlantic. Of course, he knew nothing of 
Johnson. Well, it began to look as if somebody had 
thought his nation immeasurably taller than a certain 
other nation, because somebody had stood only back to 
the other, and, with such eyes as one has in the back 
of the head, had discovered the said other to be a pig- 
my. However, the man]was ingenuous and a gentle- 
man, making no fight against facts. 

I was now about to bring up my reserves and charge 
along the whole line, but a glance at the watch showed 
that bed-time had come half an hour before. Prob- 
ably the reader is by this time looking at his watch, 
too, and indeed I am staying too long. Good night, 
then. But, hat in hand at the door, I turn to say that 
America is not all creation, that our good intentions 
do too often make war upon good sense, that our poli- 
tics are “‘rather mixed,” as Artemus Ward said of 
spiritism, that the pranks of some grown-up urchins in 
Congress are not edifying to the sober mind; that we 
can and must do better, but also that those who throw 
stones at us do not live in stone-proof houses; that 
there is something of cat in the Catos, that there is ig- 
norant undervaluing of others in Europe, in Germany, 
also; that there is bigotry in the world besides Puritan 
bigotry; and that Germans naturalized in America 
might do better than continually write abroad to 
make ill-opinion of the country. Meine Herren! if 
you do not like the country, leave it and then say 
your say. If you stay because, on the whole, you can 
do best there, feel yourselves put upon your honor 
with respect to those who give you a home and the 
rights of citizenship. If all is not as it should be, as it 
certainly is not, help to make it better; fight your 
fight like men; hit your hardest, and knock the wind 
out of quackery, moral or political; but do not sneak 
off to tell malignant tales out of school. America must 
work out her own salvation, and will do it, I trust. 
Give her some scope with the rest of the world, to 
blunder and learn fram experience, or from you. We 
Saxon-Puritan Americans have our flaws, and do not 
always see the cracks in our own heads; but we like a 
fair fight to the face, and no foul play behind the 





back.—D. A. W. in Boston Daily Advertiser, 
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LIFE OF COLONEL PICKERING. 


The Life of Timothy Pickering. By his Son, Octavius Picker- 

ing. Vol.I. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1867. 

The Life of Timothy Pickering. By CharlesW. Upham. Vols. 

I., II. andIV. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1873. 

It gives one a new impression of the transitory 
character of great political reputations in this country 
that to the majority of intelligent living Americans it 
is necessary to mention who and what Colonel Tim- 
othy Pickering was, and how decided is the justifica- 
tion for an elaborate biography of him in four bulky 
volumes. During the latter half of the Revolutionary 
War, as Quartermaster-General, his name became 
familiar in all the colonies; and from a date shortly 
after the foundation of the National government in 
1789 till his death in 1829, holding in succession the 
positions of Postmaster-General, Secretary of War, 
Secretary of State, United States Senator, Member of 
the House of Representatives, and active partisan 
leader, his name not only became an intimate house- 
hold word in every township in the Union, but was 
the recipient of almost as much praise and of quite as 
much abuse as the names of Jefferson and of John 
Adams. Without a particle of genius, he was yet a 
man of great and forcible talent, of sturdy good sense, 
of a patriotism that was both Roman and Spartan, of 
a virtue that was Christian. He lived a long life of 
useful toil for the benefit of his family, his country 
and mankind. Hewasof wonderful cxecutive ability ; 
he reveled in the luxury of hard work; he filled every 
station in life, from ploughman to Senator, with per- 
fect fidelity and cleverness. Moreover, devoting his 
whole life to politics, he never learned how to be in- 
direct ur disingenuous: he was incapable of any art 
but that of speaking what he thought to be true and 
of doing what he believed to be right. In war and in 
peace he was the confidential friend and counselor of 
Washington, without ever being his flatterer, or losing 
in the greater man’s presence his own vehement indi- 
viduality ; and Washington’s appreciation of him, after 
twenty years of trial, is sufficiently indicated by the 
remark which he made in the presence of a large com- 
pany at Mount Vernon not long before he died: “If 
there is a genuine patriot in this country (and I be- 
lieve there are many), Timothy Pickering is pre- 
eminent.”’ 

It was characteristic of the methodic habits of Col- 
onel Pickering that from his early years until his 
death he preserved letters, accounts, and all sorts of 
documents that came into bis possession. These me- 
morials, having been sifted and arranged, now form 
more than sixty bound volumes. They are the prop- 
erty of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and area 
rich store-house of unpublished information concern- 
lng the Revolutionary War and the workings of the 
government during the first half-century of its exist- 
ence. It is from these and other manuscripts that the 
authors have drawn their materials for the copious 
work now submitted to us. 

The first volume of the Life of Timothy Pickering, 
published in 1867, is by his son, Octavius Pickering, 
who attained some distinction in his day as a natural- 
ist, and far greater note as a law-reporter—his famous 
** Reports” in 24 volumes constituting a work valued 
by every good lawyer. It was a pity that Octavius 
Pickering deferred until his old age the task of writ- 
ing his father’s Life. He was doubtless waiting for 
leisure and for a larger preparation for a toil which 
seemed to him sacred and which he wished to dis- 
charge with the utmost perfection; but while he waited 
the years thickened upon him, and only a few months 
after he finished the first volume he died. 

It was owing to his choice that the learned and 
venerable writer, Mr. Charles W. Upham, was induced 
to take up the unfinished labor and to carry it through 
to the end. And, doubtless, he tvas the best man that 
could be found to doit. He was the pastor of Colonel 
Pickering, and the life-long friend of his son; he has a 
large and minute acquaintance with American history; 
and he writes upon it with clearness, vigor, and a con- 
tagious enthusiasm. And yet a careful comparison of 
his three volumes of Pickering’s Life, with the one vol- 
ume from the hand of Octavius Pickering, leads us to 
regret anew that the son did not live to complete the 
work which he had begun. Though Octavius Picker- 
ing wrote with less smoothness and eloquence than 
does Mr. Upham, and communicated far less glow to 
the narrative, he was also more exact in language, and 
more accurate in knowledge, besides being far more 
terse and compact in statement. We fear that Mr. 
Upham has lessened the chances of his book being 
largely read by making itso voluminous. The enor- 
mous length which he has given to the story of Picker- 
ing’s career is the result in the first place of the intro- 
duction of matter which bears but a subsidiary relation 
to the subject, but which the author has unfolded with 
an amplitude that disdains alike the law of literary 
proportion and the brevity of human life. Thus, upon 
such topics as the Loyalists of the Revolution, the 
formation of the Constitution, and the modes of elect- 
ing the President, Mr. Upham has inserted into the 
body of the book elaborate and able discussions, of 
’ which we must say that they are valuable but out 

of place. They are huge political and historical pam- 
phiets thrust into the Life of Pickering and stuffing it 














to an unwieldy corpulence. Then, too, Mr. Upham 
puts no restraint upon his habit, caught in the pulpit 
perhaps, of expatiating profusely upon the text of let- 
ters and other documents which he submits to the 
reader. Thus on pages 342-349 of the second volume is 
an example of his habit of sandwiching letters be- 
tween layers of sufficiently obvious and decidedly gar- 
rulous comment. Moreover, the greatest blemish of 
the author’s style is redundancy. He dilutes his ideas 
in a flood of words, and piles synonym upon synonym 
in distracting excess. Here are some mild instances of 
his habit of verbal prodigality. ‘‘ But everything that 
proceeded from his pen, all hisactions and expressions, 
show that he was daily and hourly conscious of the in- 
calculable importance of the cause committed and 
entrusted to his keeping.”’ ‘The image and personifi- 
cation of a patriot was transfigured before him.” ‘“ Al- 
though without experience in mercantile operations 
and accounts, the general tendencies in that direction 
of his relatives and connections in his native place, his 
habits of accuracy and thoroughness in practical 
affairs and transactions,” ete. ‘‘ Noah Webster’s rudi- 
mental and elementary works on spelling, grammar, 
and reading, and the marvellous and universal circula- 
tion,” etc. “The consequent effects . were so 
serious and momentous.” ‘Controversies and con- 
flicts ensued.”’ ‘‘ Wilkesbarre and its neighborhood 
were the scenes of the principal transactions between 
and among the conflicting parties.’ ‘‘ The author had 
evidently explored all sources of information, and 
studied works published in England and Europe.” 
“That style of simplicity, plainness, purity and con- 
ciseness, which is the last result of culture and practice 
by the best writers, pervades the book.’’ ‘‘ The details 
and minutiz belonging to the subject are so expressed 
as to be perfectly clear and intelligible.’ A glance at 
these sentences will remove all wonder at the expan- 
sion of Mr. Upham’s portion of the work into three 
volumes of five hundred pages each. 

But the worst fault of such a style is not the bulki- 
ness of its results, but the mental inexactness which it 
indicates. Thisinexactness is sure toshow itself in the 
statement of ideas and of facts as well as in the use of 
words. Weregret to find many examples of historical 
looseness and blundering on Mr. Upham’s pages. For 
instance, he repeats the legend that from the moment 
when “* Washington drew his sword at the head of the 
army of the Revolution until he laid it down, no smile 
was seen on his countenance.” He declares that ‘the 
expulsion of the Tories has been found to be the great- 
est and most mischievous political blunder in American 
history.’”? He says that ‘‘the conquest of Canada by 
Great Britain” left the continent “‘ without a foreign 
possessor.”” Hesays that after the Revolutionary War 
“the idea of a monarch . . was not entertained 
by any one.”? Though he quotes letters in which Pick- 
ering solicits office, the author elsewhere says that 
Pickering ‘‘ never sought public office,’’ and he adds 
this ludicrous explanation of the sense in which he 
uses these words. Public office ‘“‘ was forced upon him 
from the first, either by considerations of patriotic 
duty, or the necessities of his family ”’—an explanation 
which could be given by every office-seeker who ever 
made the hungry and thirsty pilgrimage to the seat of 
government. 

While thus frankly hinting at these blemishes of 
form and of detail in the Life of Timothy Pickering, we 
should be sorry to leave upon any reader the impres- 
sion that the work is not upon the whole a good one. 
In spite of its faults, it is a really valuable addition to 
the materials in our possession for studying the great 
men and great events of American history from the 
Revolutionary era down to the edge of the baleful 
epoch of Andrew Jackson. There is no mean merit, 
also, in the vivacity and descriptive force with which 
the chief subject of the story is presented to us. He 
seems to live again in this narrative, and to be a genu- 
ine human personage of our acquaintance. There are 
admirable portraits, also, drawn at full length, of the 
soldiers and statesmen who founded the Republic and 
conducted it through the earliest crises of its life. 
Many new anecdotes, baving the uncommon merit of 
heing both piquant and authentic, are introduced into 
these pages from the Pickering manuscripts. Mr. 
Uphan, especially, is an original investigator in the 
field of American history, and has worked up many 
new views which are strikingly original and suggestive. 
As an illustration of the quality of Mr. Upham’s de- 
scriptive style at its best, we cannot refrain from quot- 
ing this passage, devoted to a memorable incident 
which occurred in the autumn of 1776: ‘“‘ At the sum- 
mons of Colonel Pickering the inhabitants of Salem 
assembled in the meeting-house of the First Church. 
He went up into the pulpit and addressed them, lay- 
ing before them fully and plainly the then critical and 
all but desperate condition of affairs, referring to the 
defeat on Long Island, the disastrous incidents in New 
York and its neighborhood, and the retreat of Wash- 
ington with his shattered and dissolving army into the 
Jerseys. It was the gloomiest moment of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. He urged the duty of all patriots to 
rush to the rescue with undaunted spirit, and by freely 
and bravely- devoting their utmost energies and re- 
sources to the hour retrieve the cause. Now, he said, 
was the time for heroic men to show themselves. To 
save the country, business, home, and family must be 
given up. He urged volunteers to come forward, and 


led the way, declaring that he from that moment en- 
listed for the service; and, coming down from the pul- 
pit, called upon all to follow him. He marched through 





the aisles of the old church with a drum beating before 
him. As he went, pew doors flew open, old men and 
young, one by one, came out and fell in. Many lead- 
ing citizens, sea-captains with their mates and sailors, 
men of business, caught the enthusiasm of the scene, 
and after completing the traverse of the aisles ho passed 
out into the street, the full quota of the town follow- 
ing him. The painter and the poet will regard this as 
one of the historic spectacles of that great war. The 
vast and venerable church, with its double row of gal- 
leries; the crowded, anxious, and excited assembly ; 
the noble form of Pickering as he strode through the 
aisles; the sturdy and weather-beaten seamen and 
master-mariners; the merchants, mechanics, and men 
of all classes rising from their pews and benches and 
joining him as he passed; the whole mixed multitude 
expressing in their countenances and attitudes the 
glowing patriotism and devotion to their imperilled 
country to which they had all, old and young, men, 
women, and children, been wrought up—supply mate- 
rials to the canvas or the page rarely equalled.”’ 


NOTES. 


The American Historical Record, edited by Ben- 
son J. Lossing, LL. D., has been steadily improving 
since it began three years ago, and especially since it 
fell into the hands of the publishers, John E. Potter & 
Co. The number for August is before us, and for 
variety of interesting matter surpasses all its pre- 
decessors. One of its most notable papers is on Sir 
John Johnson by W. C. Bryant of Buffalo. 


From J. B. Ford & Co.’s list of forthcoming 
books we cull the following: Methods of Using Chris- 
tian Doctrines, being the third series of Mr. Beecher’s 
“*Yale Lectures on Preaching ;”’ a new illustrated edi- 
tion of Norwood, by Mr. Beecher; Toinette, A Tale 
of Southern Life, by Henry Churton; Field, Cover, 
and Trap Shooting, by A. H. Bogardus; American 
Wild Fowl Shooting, by Joseph W. Long. All these 
are to be ready in September. A little later will ap- 
pear, Romances and Realities; A Book of Tales, 
Sketches, and Papers, by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 


On the appearance some months ago of the first 
volume of Charles Francis Adams’s Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams, we gave an extended account of the 
work, and spoke of it as a rich contribution to the 
historical literature connected with the early age of 
the republic. The second volume is just issued, and 
carries down the narrative from 1809 to 1814. It is 
principally composed of Mr. Adams’s diary, and brings 
into view illustrious scenes and people in Europe dur- 
ing a most brilliant period. The work is published by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. It is an absorbing and in- 
structive book. 


The Rev. Samuel Hutchings, of Orange, N. J., 
has written an interesting and really valuable little 
book on The Mode of Christian Baptism, of which 
Warren & Wyman are the publishers. His object is 
not to produce strife but unity among Christ’s disci- 
ples, by showing that immersion is not the only valid 
mode of Christian baptism, and consequently that 
those who still prefer that mode may conscientiously 
hold communion at the Lord’s table with those who do 
not prefer it. The form of the discussion is that of a 
conversation between a pastor and two of his children 
on the one side, and his sister and her son on the 
other, with a young lady whose opinions were not yet 
formed. The range of the discussion includes the his- 
tory of early Christian customs, philological criticism, 
and the rational argument. It shows a faithful study 
of the subject, and is written with candor, fairness, 
learning and force. 


The British Quarterly Review for July, just re- 
printed by the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, 
New York, contains the following articles: ‘‘ The 
Depths of the Sea,’’ an account of recent deep-sea 
explorations, giving the latest theories about the Gulf 
Stream and other oceanic currents, and explaining the 
method of taking soundings and of finding the tem- 
perature of the water at different depths. ‘ David 
Friedrich Strauss” gives a slight sketch of his life, but 
treats more particularly of his mental development, 
his writings, and the influences that induced his theo- 
ries. “Lord Ellenborough’s Indian Administration,” 
a notice of Lord Ellenborough’s transactions in India 
during his short term of office, which lasted but little 
over two years. He was recalled because “‘ within a 
twelvemonth, he had engaged in two wars and fought 
four battles, and the court ceased to regard the empire 
assafe in his hands.’’ ‘Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion,” a review of Dr. Ulrici’s “Gott und die Natur,” 
a work which makes an attempt “to rest physical 
science on a metaphysical basis.’? The notice begins 
with some remarks on the relation of science to ab- 
stract thought, and then gives Dr. Ulrici’s summary 
of data and the deduction derived therefrom. ‘“ Far 
Russia,” an amusing description of the most eastern 
part of Siberia; the climate, modes of traveling, and 
manners and customs of the people. ‘ The Primzval 
Archeology of Rome” begins with an account of pre- 
historic Rome seen by the light of modern scientific 
research, and closes with a severe criticism on Mr. 
Parker’s book on that subject. ‘The Tory Adminis- 
tration and its Whig Admirers,” is the tithe of this 
month’s political article; and a chapter on “ Finger- 
Rings,” and the usual notices of contemporary litera- 
ture, complete the number. 
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Silver - Bridal Gifts. 
Tue Gornam Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 

country. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Starch 
is used throughout the world. The es- 
tablishment, as now enlarged, has over 
12 acres of flooring, consumes 5,000 tons 
of coal, and produces over 33 tons daily 
of the best starch known. 











Lapres! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
I will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 
wear. With model, 25 cts. Send stamp 
for Hyatt’s Ladies’ Fashion Journal (sent 
free). Address Gro. W. Hyatt, 27 East 
j4th Street, New York City. 





No Danger in its Use. 


Otherwise physicians of eminence who have 
given attention to the sub ect would not so 
strongly recommend the * Willcox & Gibbs’’ 
sewing machine in preference to any other in 
the world. 





Trurston’s Ivory PEARL TooTtH Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and — or the gums 
healthy. Sold b Druggists, and 50 cents 
= bottle. Wells & ott, 11 Gold St., N. Y., 

holesale Agents. 





Dental Consumption. 


The rapidity with which the teeth go to 
ruin after decay sets in, is marvelous, 

Fortify, and protect them, therefore, with 
that powerful antidote to all dental disease, 
Fragrant Sozodont. 





Ladies are Seasick 


crossing the English Channel, but no lady ever 
gets sick of English Channel Shoes. They 
never have ragged soles, Ask your dealer for 
them, and buy no other. A dark line shows 
where the channel is cut. 





’ Use the Eureka Button Hole twist and 
Eureka Machine twist. They are the best. 


MUSIC, &c. 


Sones OF LOVE 
For Sabbath Schools, 
By H. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“The Song Queen,’ * The Song King,” &c. 
The great popularity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 


works, both for children and adults, guarantees 
the success of his 


SONGS of LOVE, 
FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 

It has been most carefully prepared, and is the 
result of years of thought and study. A few pages 
are devoted to a concise and progressive system of in- 
struction, which will materially assist children in 
learning New Songs. 

Mr. Palmer has had a great deal of experience in 
writing for and teaching children, ard is in strong 
sympathy with them. Every Superintendent and 
Teacher should examine 


FOR THE NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 
It contains. Single specimen copies by mall, 30 
Cents, post-paid. $3.60 per dozen. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


M USIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 

















HOUR OF SINGING. 


PRICE $1. FoR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Well proved, highly Popular, practical and usefal 


By EMERSON & TILDEN. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Book I. PRICE 35 CENTS. 


Thi 4 charming number is for Primary Schools 
full directions for teachers (in fine print) and 
pny « - t, little graded exercises and songs for 


_ AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Book II. PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For the Schools ani Classes next above Primary 
Sohools. Advances woll into the elements. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
\ Book III. PRIcE 60 CENTS. 
’ For the higher Classes of Common Schoo 
See cate en ae 
are rough, ’ . 
ana “y gs rang pracy P 4 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


In great demand, and 1s one of the best collec- 
tions ae School pongs ever published. By L. O. 


The 2 above books sent it) 
oatall foes sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 











INSURANCE. 


ae HE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 


F. Ss. WINSTON, President. 
Organized én 1843. 


TY licy at gaatiine # fs. gratabic 
ao e surplus. Nos ers. 
‘ 86, 416 Po lietes of of Lite Insurance in force. 


tt $290,000,000. 
$22,979,230.00 in cash to widows and 
hans and other beneficiaries. $3,379,664.00 were 


aid in the se 
Its'assets, securely invested, are. ..... $85.609,897 67 
Sarpius over ror all} liabilities ee enoees +785 08 

es, icies of all approved forms issued on sound 


uve ‘the act of oe neany its business is limited 
hs 000 insured li 

RICHARD A. aCener, Vice-President. 

JOHN M, STUART, Seopetecy. 

W. H. C. BARTLETT. LL.D... Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELY, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

WW. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey. 

ewar. 

aes FORBES. poneens eas for Pacific Coast, San 


eee, * 

0. F.B ent for Virginia, West 
Vir, nia, ™Distries mh Co umbia, and, Ken- 
tucky, East Tennessee, Interior’ ‘of the Carolinas, 
Geo ‘and Alabama. 15 South st., Baltimore, Md. 

JOHN G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Ad- 
dress Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western New York. Ad Christie & 

J DUN A. LATER, ie Feneral Agent for New York 
0 Gene \ge 

ae Island, and Staten aanee. Address 
Lit and ymond, 1132 Srcatwap, i w York. 

JOHN Ww. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
New 14-43% a 

FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties. of Dutchess, Ulster, O: range, 
—_ ne. wong hester, Rockiand, Sullivan, Dela- 

me, Tioga, and Chemung, in State of 
Now York, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Amos D. SMITH, 34, General Apent for Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. L, and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 

nes +5 4 d Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 
ouis 

W. D. LrrrLe, General Agent for Maine and New 
Hampshire. Portland, Me. 

neral Agent for Pennsylvania 

dress Vanuxem, Bates & Lam- 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 28TH, 1874. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1873: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
ay Ist January, 1873, to 3lst Decem- 








$6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies a marked off 
lst January, 1873...... bveecebocsesee eseee 2,212,160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..... $8,723,274 9 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
discon- 





ks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist January, 
1873, to 31st December, 1873......++++++++ $5,290,016 73 
d during the same 
peceseocccosocescoocscce $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Prem 
ums and Bn $1,258,319 26 


Company has the followi 


The panets, viz. : 
United States and State of New 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $0 507, 105 00 
Loans secured py Stocks, and otherwise 2. 2,802,000 00 
Rea] Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes one ons 

due the Pompey, estimated at....... 894 68 
Premium Notes and Bills Hecelvabis. wee ~ 2.kghg P44 
Cash in Bank........ covccccccsccooooooocese 340 59 


Total Amount of Assets..... + eee $15,613,642 52 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of promis will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their ‘al bg Sp on and Tues- 
wiv o the Th ae of ped ot AD 

tanding of the issue of 


certifica 1870, 
be redeemed and paid ey the holders thereof, 
~ ae feqal 5 ee, on and after Tues- 
day, the Th February next, from which date 
all interest chaseen will cease. e certificates to 
be produced at the time of pa} payment, and canceled. 
1 of See which were issued for gold pre- 
ums, the ent of interes 4yh gold. 
wa die dividen of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the 











et earned premiums ot the Company, for the year 
ending Sist December. 1873, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
of April next. 

By order of the Boged, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

D. JONES, H, WEBB, 

HA D ARD GANDY, 
W. H. H. MoorR, W. BURNHAM, 
HENRY COoIT. CHAUNCEY, 
LEWIS CURTIS, . BURDETT, 
CHARLES H. R 

LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
LANE, 

JAMES BRYCE, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WILLIAM § 1s, 

ENRY K. BOGERT, 


JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
Cc. Ms 

JAMES 

JOHN D. ‘itworrr, 

B. J. HOWLAND, 
BENJ. aie 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. 4H. a4 MOORE, s Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


port INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before teaniste into the merits of the lan in 
cugurated by_the UNiVensA AL FE IN 

f New York, ay EDN ae 

cont. less than those charged by te iyi com- 

orward and definite con- 

= liberal in its terms. 3. Cla paid in 30 

satisfactory proof of death. 4. Ample 

Company’s policies in force cov ver 


F. YOUNGS, 
VissER, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
FLNGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


MISS M. LOUISE PUTNAM 
Will open the ninth year of her school, at her resi- 
dence, No. 68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, BOSTON, 
MASS., Sept. 24, 1874. 

Refers by permission te her patron, Right Rev. 
Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts; alsoto Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., 
Bishop of Central New York; Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts, New York; Rev. A. T. Peabody, D.D., 
Harvard University. Circulars may be obtained 
by addressing Miss Putnam. 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
In connection with oo New Jersey State Normal 
chool. 











Total charges for Board, Tuition, and Books, 
$200 a year. Tota) charges for Normal pupils, $154 
a year. For circular, with full particulars, apply to 

LEWIS M. JOHNSON, Principal, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


HE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. 





The Preparatory Department opens September 9. 
The Columbian College opens September 16. 
ane Medical College opens nr gd 5. 
Law School] opens October 
Fos Catalogues, containin full re in re- 
gard to terms and courses of instruction, address 
JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., 
President, ete. 
12c ATION, the “City of 
Sehools, {o the ——. 
ag new — Gro 
_ Fooly limited to ra 
SEMINARY stu IES arranged in Prepar- 
otoey and Comagsase Courses. 
dies prepared for Vassar 
Bde Wh ?rincipal, Mrs. M. 
B hite. Teachers—7 
cous, 2 oo For 
‘= — ars address WARD 
LADIE S. Re WHITE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
EWTON COLLEGIATE  INSTI- 
TUTE, Newton, Sussex Co., N.J. A thorough 
home school. Non-sectarian. Young men fitted 
for business or for any college. A collegiate de- 
artment for Ladies. Every branch, including 
wusic, French, German, Drawing and Paintin 
specialty A spacious enlargement of board ng 
house, with modern improvements, will be ready 
for ladies in Sept. Direct access by railroad. 
Terms moderate. Send for catalogue. ‘Term com- 
mences Sept. 8th. 8. S. STEVENS, A.M., Principal. 


} NION COLLEGE OF LAW of the 

University of Chicago and the North-western 
University. Daily instruction of 4 hours per day 
for 3% weeks, by Judges Henry Booth, Lyman 
Trumbull, James R. Doolittle, and Profs. Van 
Buren Denslow and Philip Myers. Terms, $50 a 
year. Pishowe admits to the bar. For c: italogues, 


ete., addre . B. DENSLOW, Sec’y., 29 Tribune 
Building, € Chicago, ml. 


(BEEN WICH ACADEMY, 


EAST GREENWICH, R.I. A first-class school for 
both sexes. A preparatory department of the Bos- 
TON UNIVERSITY. Musical department in charge 
of the New England Conservatory ot Music, Boston. 
Location MAGNIFICENT! BoARD and tuition very 
Low! TERM begins AUG. 25,74. Catalogue FRE 

Address Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, PRINCIPAL. 


ACKEON MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
RRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUD 
A SELECT" BOARDING SCHOOL SOR BOYS. 


The course of instruction embraces Classical, 
Modern Languages, bon oyrig Mathematical, 
English Studies, and NATURAL SCIENCE, Music, 
Drawing and Elocution, MILITARY DRILL, Gym- 
nasium, &c. Rev. F. J. JACKSON, Principal. 


REFORD SEMINARY, Rocxrrorp, 
Il. This institution for Young Ladies begins 
its twenty-fourth College Year Sept. 24th, 1874. Su- 
pouer facilities 1 the Classical, Scientific, Music 

Art courses, and for Preparatory Studies. En- 
tire building will be lighted by coal gas, and other 
extensive improvements are ye made during 
vacation. Terms moderate. Addr 

ANNA P. SILT, Principal. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY, for 
ae and Boys.—Thorough prepara- 

tion = °Co ege; also an English course. ome 
care and influence. School-room, recitation-rooms, 
library, halls and Celr wars carpete rge 
grounds. Native forest. Boating an fishing. Only 
twenty boarders admitted. A few vacancies. For 
circular address A. 8. VAUGHAN, Bridgeton, N. J. 


ALNUT HILL SCHOOL, 

GENEVA, A first-class Boarding 
School for Boys. Situated in one of the most 
beautiful ra ‘healthy ng valeges in the State. On 
the line of Terms, $520 per 
annum. For ARM: address Thos. D. Reed. 


CoOTTAGe HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
IES, Poughkee 
Sa —' MATE S caaabenne 4 and Fine 
. 6 . yi, be Kn Snores h. ~y.¥ . 
ear 3 ‘or Circulars, 
ware ELL. Prin <p pal and Proprietor. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
The next examination for entrance, Sept. 
2.1874. $5,000 given annually to tamecct students. 
For full information appl do the Pres ident, 
P. A. CHADBO 
Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
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B_RRCCKS 


FOR YOUNG 



































IVIL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING at the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Instruction very practical. Advantages ungur- 
passed in this country. Graduates obtain excellent 
Register, Reopens Sept. 16th. For the Annual 
Re 4 — yn gh of ant 
u articulars, ress PROF 
DROWN N E, _ Director. 





G REYLOC K INSTITUTE begins its 
I 33a year Sept. 2.—A private school, prepares 
oung men for business, Scientific School or Col- 
dress BENS. ¥. MILLS, Ay M. Principal: Bouts Wile 
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Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 271 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, thisis requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are d. M cripte not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subseq t requests for their 
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The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ readmg matter type '’ to make them more attraetive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
leas displayed, aceording to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly exclading all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, 80 far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, al) objectienabie matter of every kind, 
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Street; Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, Lid Monroe 
Street; San Francisco, 39 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 





Among our book reviews last week was a notice 
of a volume on The Mode of Man’s Immortality, 
by the Rev. T. A. Goodwin. We see by our West- 
ern exchanges, that the author, who is a Methodist 
minister, is likely to be tried for heresy on account 
of the views expressed in the book. The head and 
front of his offending is that he disbelieves in a 
resurrection of the material body that is laid in the 
grave, and holds that at death the believer passes 
at once in his entire personality into the presence of 
the Lord. It will be interesting to see whether the 
Methodist Church holds that such views unfit a 
Iman—and one proved by long service in the min- 
istry—to preach the Gospel of Christ. We greatly 
mistake the spirit of that Church if any such de- 
cision is reached. The matter came up at the 
semi-annual meeting of the Indiana Conference, 
of which Mr, Goodwin is a member. On the ques- 
tion of passing his character as a minister, severe 
criticisms were made on him as the writer of this 
book, and he at once demanded a formal trial, 
which he is to receive in a few days. 





PRESIDENT HOPKINS ON THE 
PRAYER-GAUGE. 

‘*FTNHEE mustna undervally prayer,” was the 

tender expostulation of Seth Bede in the 
wonderful novel. ‘ Prayer,”, he continued, 
“mayna bring money, bat it brings us what no 
* money can buy—a power to keep from sin and be 
content with God's will, whatever He may please 
to send.” It cannot be denied that ever since 
Professor Tyndall sent forth his famous challenge 
to test what he called ‘the physical value of 
prayer,” there has been among us an uncommon 
need of listening to that gentle protest which lies 
in the first part of Seth Bede's quaint speech, and 
of discovering even the partial truth which lies in 
the latter part of it. In no age have enlightened 
people been in any alarming danger of overvaluing 
prayer; but in our age the danger has become 
alarming that they may greatly undervalue it. 
Several brilliant scientists have set agoing through 
Christendom the notion that prayer in the sense 
of petition for physical results is unscientific, A 
sort of anti-prayer wave is just now rolling across 
the public mind. Even Christian people who have 
hitherto loved to pray, and have believed that 
praying was not a waste of breath, are in peril of 
being frightened out of the fullness of their privi- 
lege by having prayer cut down to an act of mere 
devout conversation with God, valuable only for 
its reflex influence upon the spirit of the man who 
puts up the so-called prayer. Quite a literature 
has sprung up On both sides of the question ; but 
from the beginning of the discussion we have seen 
nothing that is, upon the whole, more candid, 
lucid, fair, and convincing, than a discourse by 
President Mark Hopkins issued from the press of 
Dodd & Mead. Its brevity is a great merit, for it 
is no longer than an ordinary magazine article and 
the reading of it need not seem difficult even to 
busy people, who wauld be frightened at grappling 
with a theological treatise, if it were expanded 
into a tome. But its brevity is not procured at 
the expense of thoroughness, It is a frank state- 
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ment of the whole argument on both sides. The 
style is crystal. The thought isso clear that the 
eye can see through its depth to the very bottom. 
There is no misrepresentation of opponents, no 
passion, no nicknaming. And the several steps of 
the demonstration are orderly, obvious, and irre- 
sistible. The world would be a happier and a bet- 
ter world if this little book could at once go into 
every Sunday-school library and into every house- 
hold in the land. 

President Hopkins writes with such perfect econ- 
omy of words that it is impossible to do justice to 
any thought he utters, if we put it into fewer words 
than he does. Yet, mainly in the hope of attract- 
ing our readers to the perusal of the book itself, 
we shall try to give to P tin some hint—inadequate 
though it be—of the line of argument pursued by 
the author. 

He makes it plain at the outset just what he 
means by prayer. He uses the word in no new- 
fangled sense of prayer which asks for nothing or 
asks for spiritual things only. He considers 
prayer ‘‘solely as petition, and petition as a means 
for obtaining that which we ask”—even “for. re- 
lief from sickness and for rain.” In such prayer 
we hope for some change that would not have 
been without prayer. Changes are made, we find, 
in various ways. Nothwithstanding the un- 
changeable laws of nature, or the immutability of 
God, we are able ‘‘to use means that will cause 
events and their issues to be different from what 
they would have been if we had not used those 
means.” Now is prayer one of those means; and 
if so, how far ? 

It is impossible to answer this without first as- 
certaining how it is that changes are produced. 
It is in two ways—either by immutable law, as it 
is called, or by the operation of free will. If 
prayer be really answered physically, it must be 
through the inter-action of will with fixed law in 
producing the change. This brings us to the ne- 
cessity of defining the three words, natural, super- 
natural, and miraculous, By what is natural, we 
mean the region of fixed law; the region where 
nothing begins to be in anything that is not 
caused by something external to itself. By what 
is supernatural, we mean not what only God or 
other beings superior to man can do, but just what 
the name implies, a region above nature—a region 
in which action can be originated, a region of will, 
choice, and personality. ‘This, of course, makes 
the actions of man supernatural so far as they are 
free. There are those who object to this, but they 
do not seem to see that it is only thus that we can 
find a distinction in kind, and so really separate 
the natural from the supernatural, and the super- 
natural from the miraculous.” What, then, is a 
miracle? ‘‘In itself a miracle is not different from 
any other event. That an event should become a 
miracle requires two things: First, there must be 
laws of nature previously established, and those 
laws must be transcended. And, second, the laws 
of nature must be transcended by a direct act of 
will. If I toss this book into the air, it will fall by 
a direct law of gravitation. That is natural, If 
I suspend it from the ceiling by a cord, I counter- 
act the law of gravitation by the stronger law of 
cohesion, and so change the result. This is not a 
miracle, because I use one law of nature to coun- 
teract another. It is all natural, except that act 
of intervention by which the counteraction is 
brought about. That is supernatural, but not 
miraculous. But, if now I were to toss the book 
into the air, and by a direct act of my will, with 
no means intervening, it were to remain suspend- 
ed, that would be a miracle ””—namely, a physical 
effect in which a law of nature is overcome, or the 
elements of nature are controlled by a direct act 
of will. 

But can the will act thus? The physicist denies 
it. And yet it is evident‘that our wills do have 
such a power over some of the matter in our 
bodies ; and we have only to suppose that the will 
of God has some such relation to nature as that 
which our wills have to this matter in our bodies, 
and the power of miracle would follow, of course. 
‘“Who shall say that this is not so? -What do we 
know’of the relation of the will of God to his uni- 
verse ?” 

This is the essence of President Hopkins's argu- 
ment for prayer—it is the reasonableness of sup- 
posing that God, in response to our devout peti- 
tions, may exert in the infinitely wider sphere of 
nature the infinitely greater power of his will, in 
precisely the same way as our limited wills control 
and move certain portions of matter in our own 
bodies, 

The whole question of the physical value of 
prayer, therefore, turns on the reasonableness of 
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supposing that God can deal with His whole uni- 
verse in substantially the same way that every 
man can deal with a small portion of tt. 








THE PROGRESS OF PRISON REFORM. 


E give below a summary of the very inter- 

esting and important information embodied 
in the address of the Rev. Dr. Wines at the recent 
meeting of the International Penitentiary Com- 
mission at Brussels. 

One of the first acts of the Danish government, 
after the return of its commissioner from the Lon- 
don Congress, was to issue a decree that all the 
associated prisons in the kingdom should thence- 
forth be conducted on the principles approved by ~ 
the Congress ; that is, as Dr. Wines interprets, on 
the principle of progressive classification, as em- 
bodied in the Crofton or Irish system. 

In Sweden the influence of the London Congress 
has been marked and conspicuous, both in awaken- 
ing an unprecedented interest in the penitentiary 
question, and in leading to essential reforms in 
penitentiary management. Among these reforms 
is the establishment of a training-school for prison 
officers in connection with the penitentiary near 
Stockholm. Another direct result of the Congress 
of London is the founding of two agricultural 
colonies for the reformatory treatment of young 
delinquents, on the model of the agricultural peni- 
tentiary colony of Mettray in France, and the re- 
form-school at Lancaster, Ohio. 

In Norway the influence of the Congress has 
been most strongly felt in the increased number 
and activity of agencies employed for saving liber- 
ated prisoners from a fresh fall. It is believed 
that its effect will soon appear, also, in a complete 
reorganization of the prison system of this coun- 
try, and that whenever this is accomplished the 
work of the London Congress will form the basis 
of the new organization. 

Much progress in the domain of penitentiary 
reform is reported in Switzerland, as the result of 
the congress of London. The influence of that 
great international reunion has made itself felt 
there in a manner not to be mistaken. Few of the 
cantons have remained unaffected by this influ- 
ence; but none have felt it so strongly as that of 
Neuchatel. In this canton the legislature has 
adopted a decree introducing the principle of pro- 
visional liberation into its penitentiary system, 
The great council has also decided that the for- 
tune of 800,000 franes, bequeathed the State by M. 
Francis Borel, shall be devoted to the establish- 
ment of an asylum or reformatory for unfortu- 
nate, neglected, vicious, and criminal children and 
youths. 

The governments of Holland and Italy have 
been stimulated by the Congress to the prepara- 
tion of new penal codes for their respective coun- 
tries more in accord with the spirit of an advanced 
civilization. The latter of these countries has also 
taken a great step forward in its mode of treating 
offenders of the minor grade. The special feature 
of the new Itelian system is the large extent to 
which delinquents of this class are punished mere- 
ly by enforced labor, instead of close confinement 
in prisons. The labor performed is mainly agri- 
cultural, and the effect of this mode of punish- 
ment, both physically and morally, is reported as 
excellent. It is stated officially that, as regards 
these compulsory ‘‘ colonists,” it is seldom that 
any case of disorder occurs, and that the discipline 
is admirable. Another new and most interesting 
feature in the Italian prison system is the estab- 
lishment at Rome of a school for the professional 
training of prison officers. This institution con- 
tains 400 picked men from the Italian army, skilled 
as agriculturists, shoemakers, carpenters, tailors, 
blacksmiths, and in various other trades. These 
soldiers are carefully instructed in all matters 
needful to render them efficient prison officers of 
all classes and grades ; but they are specially train- 
ed with reference to the demands of the agricul- 
tural penal colonies. Nor is Holland a total 
stranger to this system of ‘‘ colonizing” vagrants, 
sturdy beggars, and offenders of a lower grade. 
They are sent to a wild but healthy tract of land 
in East Holland, where they are compelled to cul- 
tivate the soil, due facilities for education being 
afforded them. The results are reported as excel- 
lent. 

France has been especially stimulated by the 
London Conference to an earnest study of all the 
problems of penitentiary science, A commission 
named by the National Assembly, and consisting 
of an equal number of deputies and eminent 
specialists from outside, after having opened and 
concluded on this grave subject the broadest in- | 
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ternational inquest ever undertaken, is at this 
moment engaged in the preparation of divers pro- 
jects of law for reform in all departments of the 
penitentiary régime. 

Russia, likewise, has created a grand Imperial 
Commission for the study of penitentiary reform, 
which has, with equal ardor, been pursuing its 
labors during the last two years. The bases of 
the plan proposed by the Commission have been 
accepted by the government, and it only remains 
to fix the details and inaugurate the proposed re- 
forms. , 

The Dutch, Belgian, German, and Austrian 
authorities are extending reforms in their pre- 
viously advanced penal institutions ; and the emi- 
nent officials from those states, who attended the 
London Congress, evidently returned to their du- 
ties at home, animated afresh to further efficient 
and successful endeavors. 

Even in distant Japan, represented in London 
by several native delegates, the effect of the Con- 
gress has been to awaken an interest in its objects, 
which has resulted in the adoption of a new penal 
code for the empire, greatly in advance of the one 
previously in force ; a code which has substituted 
imprisonment for capital punishment in the case 
of many crimes before punished with death. 

In Great Britain there are numerous indications 
that the Congress has deepened and extended the 
interest felt in the penitentiary question. The 
most noteworthy among the recent proofs of this 
increased interest and zeal in prison reform is the 
fact that a large and highly respectable deputa- 
tion, headed by Lord Hampton (lately Sir John 
Pakington), only a few weeks ago waited upon 
Mr. Cross, Secretary for the Home Department, 
to ask that a royal commission might issue for a 
new and thorough inquiry into the whole question 
of penitentiary discipline, with a view to the in- 
auguration of such reforms as might be found 
necessary. ‘This application was based expressly 
on the discussions and recommendations of the 
London Congress. The Minister listened favor- 
ably, said that other pressing matters would neces- 
sarily postpone action on this question for the 
present, but held out the hope that the request 
would ultimately be granted, and the commission 
issue accordingly. 

The same general affirmation as to increased in- 
terest in the prison question is applicable to the 
United States as to Great Britain. Among other 
evidences of progress is the fact that, at its late 
meeting in St. Louis, the National Prison Associa- 
tion instructed its appropriate committees to sub- 
mit to the next annual Prison Congress projects of 
law for, 1, a complete prison system fora State; 
2, a like system for preventive and reformatory 
institutions ; and, 3, a new penal code, adapted to 
the present needs of society—these several codes, 
or systems of law, when adopted by the Associa- 
tion, to be urged upon the attention and com- 
mended to the favorable action of the several 
States of the Union. 

These facts warrant the conclusion that the 
cause of penitentiary reform is going forward suc- 
cessfully, even if slowly, in all parts of the civil- 
ized world, and encourage us to hope for still more 
important results at no distant day. 








THE ONION TEST. 


F Sydney Smith made a lemon the bulwark of 
civilization, and reckoned his distance thence 
in statute miles, our new philosophy of return to 
savage ways sets up the onion as guiding star. 
So many miles from an onion means so many miles 
towards the perfect freedom of the camp and the 
woods. The line of the onion runs outside the fa- 
mous parallel of pie, and avoids large cities, choos- 
ing rather to cireumvallate lonely farm-houses and 
villages in their primal simplicity. 

It is a weather-line as well, and ranges with 
Probabilities in the region of storm-centers. We 
have known the worship of the onion to prevail 
on rainy days in localities whose fair weather creed 
shudders at thought of such incense. Nay, more; 
should there be a sudden changing of the vane to 
‘‘clear,” the devotees at her altar weakly and sur- 
reptitiously strive to remove all traces of her rites, 
resorting to parsley or the pungent pear to make 
their denial good. 

The progress of refinement has indeed eliminated 
the onion; it is not to be named to ears polite; 
but behold nature’s revenge! The same wealth 
‘that has pampered our tastes, crowded our saloons 
and chambers with carpets and hangings costly to 
health, that has piled our tables with suicidal 
plats, and reared our wives and daughters as the 
frailest of hot-house flowers, proves fatal to us, 





the toilers. We have bartered for it, not our souls 
perhaps, but surely our bodies, certainly our 
brains. Hurry and worry, wear and tear, epit- 
omize the conditions of all our magnificence. 

Not only men workers, but women, also, are 
victims in this awful race. Alice Cary herself, in 
that last battle-summer of her life, chained to her 
desk amid the luxurious surroundings of that ideal 
home, bears witness. India shawls lay in their 
costly folds in the room she wrote in; treasures of 
art were on her walls; and in the midst of these, 
with tired brain and shortening breath, she worked 
her life away. She had no time to rest in ; the cen- 
ter of a brilliant circle, kept together by her mag- 
netism and by the manifold attractions of that 
charming home, she held her place by her own 
strong will. The chord snapped suddenly, and 
then the rest was sought, but all too late. It al- 
ways is; the warnings do not come in time, or are 
unheeded. The lesson needs to be plainly told, 
for it is the curse of all workers to-day. We must 
have luxuriant homes and superb attire at the 
cost of many summers spent by hill or sea. 

It is so simple, the onion test. It is, after all, 
the return to barbarism that is needed to restore 
the trembling balance of our lives. Lumbering 
on the Susquehanna or the Juniata, tenting on the 
rocks of Maine, sleeping under hemlock boughs in 
the North woods, swinging in a hammock or toss- 
ing hay on any mountain farm, with the pure air 
for tonic and the onion cure possible, we may 
laugh at all doctors save the one who sends us 
here. : 

Within the realm of onion fashion reigns su- 
preme, it is true; but it is the fashion of stout 
shoes, flannel dresses, and short skirts for the wo- 
men, while men rejoice in the luxury of wearing 
out their old clothes. 

Within the realm of onion rests a modern mira- 
cle. The mind sleeps, the soul broods; it is only 
the body that is awake. With the intellectual ac- 
tivity we lay aside the cares of this life ; we rumi- 
nate and are still. The outer world, the ways of 
Wall street, are far off as misty dreams. Climbing 
among the bridal birches, scrambling tip-toe by 
the clear trout stream, or lying full length on the 
winrow in the meadow, we realize to the utmost 
the joy of nerve and vein. 

So cheap it all is, too; the only calculations we 
need make are the idle figures on the beach peb- 
bles or the sea-sand ; vague and aimless wavings, 
or the dear letters of aname. ‘‘Why should we 
toil who are the first of things,” when for half the 
cost of an India shawl, and one-tenth the hotel 
bill at Long Branch or Saratoga, we may worship 
the onion and possess our souls in peace? The 
sailor discovered its virtues long ago; the soldier 
in Potomac camp or Florida rice-swamp gave it 
hearty recognition; it remains for the tired-out 
citizen, man or woman, to acceyst the gift it brings. 
Where it is possible to eat the onion, it is not pos- 
sible that offences come in the shape of stock- 
carrying, of broken banks and dishonored bonds. 
Where it is possible to eat the onion, there is rest 
for the female mind. No vexing toilet in the front 
pew; no superlative establishment ‘‘over the 
way,” tortures with the vain effort to rival and 
surpass it; there is rest for the wearied mother of 
much-dressed children, there is jubilee for the 
children themselves. 

Go where the onion waits thee, where the keen 
appetite of the hills craves it to crown the feast, 
and rest assured that the words of the preacher 
are wise. 


REV. GORHAM D. ABBOTT, LL.D. 


HIS gentleman, long distinguished as a teach- 
er, and as the founder of the ‘‘Spingler 
Institute ” in this city, died at his home in South 
Natick, Mass., last week, of paralysis, at 67 years 
of age. He was a younger brother of Rev. Jacob 
Abbott, D.D., author of many books, and of Rev. 
John 8. C. Abbott, the historian. The brothers 
together opened a young ladies’ school in Lafa- 
yette Place, in this city, in 1845. It was known as 
the “ Abbott Institute,” and attained a wide pop- 
ularity. In 1847 the partnership was dissolved, 
and Gorham Abbott founded the ‘‘ Spingler Insti- 
tute” on the West side of Union Square. The 
new school was highly successful, and it was sub- 
sequently removed to the well-remembered Towns- 
end mansion, on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
84th Street—at present the site of Mr. A. T. Stew- 
art’s fine marble residence. The removal involved 
difficulties which, after a few years, led 
to the discontinuance of the school ; but as long 
as it existed it was esteemed one of the best in the 
country. 
Mr. Abbott was born in Brunswick, Me., and 











graduated at Bowdoin College. He studied the- 
ology at Andover, and, soon after leaving the 
Seminary, went to the South for his health. Re- 
turning, he preached for a time at New Rochelle, 
but finally concluded to devote himself to teach- 
ing. 

He was a fine scholar, and biblical researches 
were his great delight. An hfstorical work, relat- 


.ing to the internal troubles of Mexico, and two or 


three school books are the only works given by 
him to the public. He was an evangelical Chris- 
tian of a very earnest type, and has left a large 
circle of friends to honor his name and cherish his 
memory. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—It is said that the Boston School Board is 
likely, since the Legislature has enacted a law declar- 
ing women eligible as school officers, to elect as mem- 
bers the ladies whom it lately unseated. The action of 
the Board in this matter has been exceedingly ungra- 
cious, and merits the rebuke which, sooner or later, it 
is sure to receive from the people. 


—Mr. John Oliver, of Richmond, Va., formerly 
of Boston, says that while canvassing for Grant in 
1872 he was obliged to remain out-doors all night, fre- 
quently, as the hotel-keepers would not entertain 
colored men; and he thinks the least the Republican 
party can do is to be willing to have its speakers and 
workers housed and fed while they are securing the 
success of its cause. He says no candidate for Congress 
who is opposed to the Civil Rights Bill will receive the 
support of the colored voters. 


—Many people in Massachusetts are making 
strenuous efforts to abate what is universally recog- 
nized as the steam-whistle nuisance. The railroads of 
the State are numerous, and in many neighborhoods 
there is hardly an hour of the day or the night in 
which the ear-splitting scream of the locomotive whis- 
tle is not heard. Itis a serious and sometimes danger- 
ous annoyance to the sick, and in the night it disturbs 
the rest of many nervous people. In many cities and 
towns also a steam-whistle is employed in shops and 
factories to call and dismiss the workmen. Within 
the radius of a mile these whistles are an annoyance 
that should not be tolerated. Therailroads and the fac- 
tories should be required by law, if necessary, to dis- 
continue a practice which has become a general 
nuisance. 

—The attempt to establish a Swedish settlement 
in the wilds of Aroostook in Maine has proved a fail- 
ure. Many of the colonists have returned to Sweden, 
and others are scattered in different places. The young 
men and women are gone, and the older ones wouid 
follow their example but for their advanced stage 
of life. Allseem to agree that farming in New Sweden 
does not pay, as the prices attainable for products are 
mere pittances and barely suffice to furnish the neces- 
saries of life. The men are somewhat indolent, their 
wives doing the greater portion of the work. Women 
cbop wood, clear the land, plant, hoe and harvest. At 
the localities where shingles are made the women take 
equal shares of work with the sternersex. The poor- 
est in thecolony are obliged to carry shingles to market 
on their heads, five miles being the distance a bundle 
is conveyed in this way. A barefooted woman was 
met near the village with a bundle of shingles on her 
head which she had carried the whole distance. Ninety- 
six cents a bundle is paid by the manufacturers to 
these women for this long journey with so heavy a 
load! Those who own the shingles find it difficult to 
dispose of them for groceries even, and but one store 
will trade in this way. Under these circumstances it 
is not to be wondered at that the colony is depopulat- 
ing so rapidly. 

—Some years since, it was discovered that the 
practice of ‘‘ baby-farming’—or killing babies by 
starvation and neglect—was quite extensively carried 
on in this city. A great excitement ensued, and, by 
the efforts of the Board of Heaith and the police, the 
system was for a timé broken up, or very much re- 
duced. Recent discoveries, however, show that the 
infamous system still exists, and the proper authorities 
are once more engaged in ferreting out the criminals 
and breaking up their infamous dens. The “ baby- 
farmers” are always on the watch for children whose 
mothers wish to conceal their birth—a very large 
class, of course, in a great city. They extort a large 
compensation from the poor mothers, with whom 
there is often a tacit understanding that their children 
shall be suffered to die of neglect and cruelty, or, if 
they persist in living in spite of all the efforts to in- 
duce death, that they shall be confided to the care of 
some person or institution to be raised. The revela- 
tions of cruelty and suffering that have been made 
are such as to fill the minds of all lovers of little chil- 
dren with horror, and, for the honer of our city and 
of civilization, it is to be hoped that these dens of 
iniquity will be utterly broken up. 

—Mr. Thomas Burke, chairman of a committee 
of the International Typographical Union, writes to 
The Washington Republican that the project for 
erecting a type-metal monument ‘upon the grave of 
Horace Greeley is making such progress as to warrant 
the belief that the monument will be in position before 
the end of the present year. 
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Che Sundap-Sehool. 


Don’t wait to be ‘‘organized.” The Sunday- 
school is like a plant, it will grow of itself. Two or 
three neighbors can establish one. It matters not that 
they are isolated. Why should Christian fathers and 
mothers with half a dozen children be discouraged be- 
cause they are without the privileges of a Sunday- 
school, when two families can make such a school? 
Meet at one of the houses, sing, say the Lord’s Prayer, 
get lesson leaves, Bibles, a dozen hymn-books, and 
anything more you want; ten dollars will “ outfit” 
you. Then talk, sing, study, religiously enjoy your- 
selves together for an hour, and that’s a Sunday- 
school. Who cannot hold one? Don’t be afraid to go 
through the form forafew. Don’t imagine you are 
born to do nothing until you can do something great. 
It is some such appeal as the above that the Denver 
Annual righteously breaks out with, on learning that 
a “distinguished educator’ who lived a few months 
on the frontier declined to take a Sunday-school of a 
dozen boys, because, as he said, he couldn't give his 
time to less than a hundred pupils. 








Why so few grown-up boys in the schools? 
ls it their fault entirely that they are not there in 
larger numbers? Let it be remembered that hereto- 
fore the notion has been allowed to prevail that the 
Sunday-school is for young people only—and how long 
do boys consider themselves young? Only so long as 
society permits them. If they could run their free 
course there would be something of ingenuous boyhood 
in them to the end of their days. Bishop Hobart, we 
notice, has recently made an admirable and timely 
address on this subject, coming to the defense of boy- 
character and showing how it is snubbed before its 
time; and just in this connection a few of his words 
have their point. ‘‘ You all knew,” he says, “for you 
ought to know, what the feeling is that brings the 
blood to a boy’s cheek when he is suddenly made the 
object of attention. He enters a room full of compa- 
ny, and is conscious of that feeling. He is called by 
name, and is aware that his tell-tale face proclaims it. 
He ascends a platform, perhaps, of some public ex- 
hibition, and actually grows hot in the focus of so 
many eyes. What does all this show? Simply his 
sense of modesty; and I may add a phrase which peo- 
ple often use when they observe such tokens—‘ Very 
becoming to his years’—though there is an implica- 
tion in it that will keep me from using it myself. It 
touches the very point where too many young persons 
make a mistake. Very becoming a boy’s years, but 
—here*is the implication—very unbecoming a man.” 
The force of this will not be questioned, and it explains 
in a measure the first query of this paragraph. There 
is no use of hiding the fact that many boys think the 
Sunday-school not an institution for men, and men 
they are encouraged to become too soon. Two com- 
mon ideas are accordingly to be fought against—one, 
that the school is for children only, and the other, that 
Dboys become men before they cease to be boys. 


The wonderful popularity of Mr. Sankey’s 
hymns in the great revival in Scotland is quite a phe- 
nomenon. SosaysaScotch paper. Their popularity 
is the more remarkable, since hymns have hitherto 
never taken a very deep hold of the Scottish mind. 
“‘In one short half-year a set of hymns and tunes have 
sprung to a place which even the songs of Burns hard- 
ly reached in their palmiest days. You hear them in 
drawing rooms, in workshops, in dressmakers’ rooms, in 
Sunday-schools, and at prayer-meetings; you hear them 
hummed by the thoughtless gamin, and accompanied 
with the concertina by the itinerant street-singer; the 
fisherman in his boat, the ploughman in the field, the 
mother lulling her infant, all resort to them; north 
and south, east and west, nothing is so popular as San- 
key’s hymns, Apart from its religious significance, 
this is a remarkable phenomenon in an intellectual and 
social point of view. What a power must there be in 
any set of songs that acquire so wide and so sudden a 
popularity!” Well, what songs is Mr. Sankey singing? 
None other, we believe, than such as are heard in our 
own schools every Sunday, which some critics are dis- 
posed to condemn as so much trash! 


It is not a new set of Sunday-school library 
books, but a new set of names for them that is needed; 
s0 thinks the National Sunday-school Teacher, and 
it fortifies itself as follows: In a school in this city 
(Chicago), a book on “Self-Culture”’—a capital, read- 
able book, we are told—never secured a reader so long 
as it had that name on its cover. The librarian had it 
rebound, and rechristened it: ‘*A Young Man on his 
Muscle;”’ and anxious readers had to wait for weeks 
before they could get it. In another school, by some 
mistake, ‘‘ Whispers ,for Boys,” was catalogued as 
** Whiskers for Boys,” and our readers can imagine 
the rush there was for that book! ‘“ Beware of tha 
Dog, or What is Faith?” is an innocuous volume pub- 
lished by the American Sunday-school Union. It is 
by no means to be inferred that the contents of a vol- 
ume are out of character because its title is a little 
extravagant. One may well question the good taste 
of such an over-strained nomenclature, but after read- 
ing the books he will be likely to say, with Shake- 
speare, “ What’s in a name?” The trouble is that if 
you introduce the sensational name, you will open the 
wy for scusatiosal coatcats, 








THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. XIV. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


HOSE who have followed me thus far in these 

imperfect and unpretending sketches have seen, 
first, that the anti-slavery sentiment of the country, 
which, after the Revolution, found expression in the 
writings of Franklin, Jefferson, Jay, Edwards, Hop- 
kins, and their cotemporaries, and embodied itself in 
the various associations for gradual abolition, having 
been long decadent, was finally, in 1820, cowed into 
silence by the Missouri Compromise. There remained, 
no doubt, a great deal of genuine anti-slavery feeling, 
but most of the anti-slavery associations, for lack of 
an inspiring and clearly defined moral principle to 
rest upon, ceased their operations, and a dead, des- 
pairing silence fell upon the country, broken only 
here and there occasionally by some voice too feeble 
to command the public attention. Benjamin Lundy, 
the indefatigable Quaker, who had established his 
Genius of Universal Emancipation at Mount Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, in 1812, still kept his flag aloft; but he was 
deluded by schemes of gradual emancipation and 
colonization, which greatly impaired his moral power, 
rendering it impossible for him to become the leader 
in the new crusade by which slavery was to be over- 
thrown. Secondly, my readers have seen how, from 
the first appearance of William Lloyd Garrison in 
1829, the scene began to change. His voice, “ crying 
aloud, sparing not, lifted up like a trumpet,” to show 
the nation its transgression and sin, though scouted at 
first, gradually and surely gained attention, and forced 
the subject of slavery into new prominence before the 
country. I have traced the Anti-slavery Movement 
from this beginning in the moral clear-sightedness 
and indomitable courage and perseverance of one 
man, through its preliminary and unorganized stage, 
to the end of 1831. It remains now to give an account 
of the first efforts to organize the movement, and then 
to trace its subsequent history. 

On the 13th of November, 1831, fifteen gentlemen, in 
compliance with Mr. Garrison’s request, met at the 
office of Mr. Samuel E. Sewall in State street, Boston, 
to consider a proposition to organize an Anti-slavery 
Society. After a friendly and earnest consultation, it 
was found that only nine of the fifteen gentlemen 
were in favor of immediate action, and nothing was 
done. On the 16th of December another meeting was 
held at the same place, when the following named 
gentlemen were present: Samuel E. Sewall, Ellis Gray 
Loring, David Lee Child, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Isaac 
Knapp, Oliver Johnson, Robert B. Hall, Isaac Child, 
John Cutts Smith, and Joshua Coffin. After consulia- 
tion it was agreed that a society should be formed, 
and Messrs. David Lee Child, Sewall, Garrison, Loring 
and Johnson were appointed a committee to frame a 
constitution. This committee, after discharging its 
duty, reported to another meeting, held at the same 
place, on the first of January, 1832. At this meeting, 
besides most of all those named above, were present 
Messrs. Alonzo Lewis (known as the ‘“‘ Lynn Bard’’), 
William J. Snelling, Dr. Abner Phelps, Rev. Elijah 
Blanchard, and Dr. Gamaliel Bradford. There was a 
long and very earnest discussion, in which some de- 
cided differences of opmion were expressed. Finally, 
the body of the constitution reported by the com- 
mittee was adopted, while the preamble, respecting 
which there was a sharp division of sentiment, was re- 
ferred to another committee, to report at a meeting 
to be held Jan. 6th, in the school-room under the 
African Baptist Church in Belknap street—that being 
almost if not quite the only public place that could 
have been procured for such a purpose. 

My recollection of the first three meetings is some- 
what indistinct, but I well remember that of Jan. 6th, 
in the African school-room. That part of the city was 
generally known as “ Nigger Hill,” a place far more 
contemptible in the esteem of Boston than Nazareth 
was to the Jews. And yet, on the summit and South- 
ern slope of that same hill, hardly more than a stone’s- 
throw away, stood the mansions of Boston’s wealthiest 
and most aristocratic citizens. As Christ was born in 
a stable, so the first Anti-Slavery Society ever formed 
in this country on the principle of immediate emanci- 
pation—the society which was the parent and fore- 
runner of a great multitude of others, by which the 
whole land was filled with an intense moral excite- 
ment—had its birth in a ‘‘ nigger school-house,”’ There 
was no room for it in any more fashionable or respect- 
able place, even as there was no room for Mary in the 
inn! The night was rainy and dark, and the streets, 
on account of a “‘ January thaw,” were full of slush. 
The school-room was low-ceiled, dingy, and dimly 
lighted—altogether a most unattractive place, little 
likely to inspire either the hope or courage needful for 
our new and most important undertaking. Indeed, 
the whole atmosphere of the place was peculiarly de- 
pressing, while the dyizzling sleet out-of-doors was 
typical of the state of public opinion in regard to us 
and our enterprise. It would be difficult to conceive 
of circumstances better calculated to fill us with dis- 
couragement and despair, as we contemplated the 
great purpose of our meeting. I have not before me 
a complete list of the gentlemen who were present, but 
they could not have numbered twenty inall. David 
Lee Child, a lawyer and a journalist of very high abil- 
ity, was called to the chair, and the committee on the 
preamble made its report, as follows: 


and sane mind, has a right to immmediate freedom from per- 
sonal bondage of whatsoever kind, unless imposed by the 
sentence of the law for the commission of some crime. 

“We hold that man cannot, consistently with reason, re- 
ligion, and the eternal and immutable principles of justice, 
be the property of man. 

“We hold that whoever retains his fellow-man in bondage 
is guilty of a grievous wrong. 

‘“* We hold that a mere difference of complexion is no reason 
why any man should be deprived of his natural rights, or 
subjected to any political disability. 

“While we advance these opinions as the principles on 
which we intend to act, we declare that we will not operate 
on the existing relations of society by other than peaceful 
and lawful means, and that we will give no countenance to 
violence and insurrection.” 

That the character and purposes of our organization 
may be fully comprehended, I subjoin the two most 
important provisions of the Constitution previously 
adopted: 

“ Art. 1. This Society shall be called the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

“ Art. 2, The objects of the Society shall be to endeavor, by 
all means sanctioned by law, humanity and religion, to effect 
the abolition of slavery in the United States, to improve the 
character and condition of the free people of color, to inform 
and correct public opinion in relation to their situation and 
rights, and obtain for them equal civil and political rights and 
privileges with the whites.” 

Does it not seem incredible now that these simple 
axioms, and the avowal of a purpose to apply them 
practically to the question of American slavery, were 
regarded in New England, only forty-two years ago, 
as arrant folly and fanaticism? And does it not seem 
stranger still, that even in the little company of Mr. 
Garrison’s personal friends and associates, gathered in 
response to his summons for the purpose of organizing 
an Anti-Slavery Scciety, there were some who thought 
it unwise to found that Society upon principles so ex- 
treme and uncompromising? Yet such is the fact. 
There was a warm and exciting debate over two 
clauses of the preamble, viz.: that which claimed that 
the slaves had “aright to immediate freedom,” and 
that which declared that ‘‘ whoever retains his fellow- 
man in bondage is guilty of a grievous wrong.”’ All, I 
believe, gave their personal assent to the doctrine of 
immediate emancipation, but several doubted the ex- 
pediency, in the then present state of public sentiment, 
of putting that doctrine into the Constitution, and re- 
quiring the assent thereto of all who should join the 
Society. They thought, moreover, that it was going 
too far to affirm that every slaveholder was “‘ guilty of 
a grievous wrong.’’ The insertion of these clauses, 
they contended, would repel from the movement a 
great many persons whose influence and coiperation 
it was desirable to secure. Those who took this view 
were David Lee Child, Ellis Gray Loring, and Samuel 
E. Sewall, perhaps the three most intelligent and influ- 
ential men in our little meeting. Mr. Garrison, on the 
contrary, felt and declared that the success of the 
movement depended upon its being placed, distinctly 
and unequivocally, upon the ground of the utter sin- 
fulness and inexcusableness of slavery under all cir- 
cumstances, and the right of the slave to instant 
freedom. He showed how all previous movements 
against slavery in this country had come to nought 
through a temporizing policy, and how the movement 
in England for the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies had gained in power and momentum since its 
champions had placed it on the ground of immediate 
in distinction from gradual emancipaticn. The debate 
waxed warm, and was continued till a late hour, when 
the question was taken, and the preamble was adopt- 
ed by the votes of twelve of the little company, who 
at once affixed their names to the Constitution, iu 
order, as fdllows: William Lioyd Garrison, Oliver 
Johnson, Robert B. Hall, Arnold Buffum, William J. 
Snelling, John E. Fuller, Moses Thacher, Joshua Cof- 
fin, Stillman B. Newcomb, Benjamin C. Bacon, Isaac 
Knapp, Heury K. Stockton. 

Of these twelve persons five are known to be living 
at this time—viz.: Messrs. Garrison, Johnson, Fuller, 
Thacher and Bacon. Six are deceased—viz.: Messrs. 
Hall, Buffum, Snelling, Coffin, Knapp and Stockton. 
I do not know whether Mr. Newcomb is living or 
dead. I doubt if the whole twelve were able, from 
their own purses, to contribute so large a sum as one 
hundred dollars to the cause. Let it be confessed, 
moreover, that most of them were quite uninfluential, 

and even obscure; but they were strong in their love 
of liberty, and in their conviction that their cause was 
of God and destined to triumph over every obstacle. 
Of Mr. Garrison’s personal history I have already 
given an account. Of the individual whose name 
stands next after his upon the record, suffice it to say 
that he was the youngest of the whole company, edi- 
tor of a religious paper, a member of Dr. Beecher’s 
church, and a candidate for the ministry. Robert B. 
Hall was a theological student, and a member of the 
Essex Street Church in Boston. He afterwards en- 
tered the ministry as a Congregationalist, then took 
orders in the Episcopal Church, and for years was dis- 
affected toward the anti-slavery movement. Finally, 
he left the ministry, and became a politician, and in 
the “Know-Nothing” days was elected to Congress 
from the Plymouth District in Massachusetts. As a - 
Member of Congress he generally, if not always, voted 
right upon questions relating to slavery. Arnold 
Buffum was a Quaker, of a sturdy Rhode Island 
stock. He had been to England and France, and 
made the acquaintance of Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
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countries. He was the first President of the new So- 
ciety, and did excellent work in its behalf both with 
his voice and pen. Wm. J. Snelling was a journalist 
of decided ability, the editor at one time, I believe, of 
the New England Galary. John E. Fuller was a mem- 
ber of Dr. Beecher’s church, a business man of great 
energy, and engaged at that time in circulating Scott’s 
Commentary upon the Bible, which gave him many 
opportunities for serving the cause. He now lives in 
Hingham, Mass. Moses Thacher was the editor of the 
Boston Telegraph (a religious and anti-masonic paper), 
and pastor of the Congregational church in North 
Wrentham, Mass. He left New England many years 
since, and is now pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Ionia, Mich. He is a writer of great ability, and the 
first official address to the public of the New England 
Anti-slavery Society was from his pen, and is a strik- 
ing and powerful document. Joshua Coffin, the inde- 
fatigable antiquarian, has been embalmed by Whittier 
in his lines ‘“‘To my Old Schoolmaster”’: 
“ Older teacher, present friend, 

Wise with antiquarian search 

In the scrolls of State and church; 

Parish-clerk and justice sage. 


Still, with undimmed eyesight, pore 

Ancient tome and record o’er ; 

Still thy week-day lyrics croon, 

Pitch in church the Sunday tune, 

Showing something, in thy part, 

Of the old Puritanic art, 

Singer after Sternhold’s heart.” 
Of Stillman B. Newcomb I am unable, either from 
my own recollection or that of others, to give any par- 
ticular account. I remember only that he was an 
earnestly religious man, but whether a Congrega- 
tionalist or Baptist I am not sure. Benjamin C. 
Bacon, in those days, was the assistant of the Rey. 
Dr. Coggswell in the office of the American Education 
Society. He has led an inconspicuous but exceedingly 
useful life, and has rendered valuable service to the 
anti-slavery cause, to which he has been true as the 
needle to the pole. He resides now in Philadelphia. 
Isaac Knapp was Mr. Garrison’s partner for many 
years in the publication of the Liberator, rendering 
him and the cause invaluable aid. Henry K. Stockton 
‘Wwasa printer by trade, and in that capacity connected 
with the Boston Telegraph and several other papers. 
He died many years since in Alton, Il. 

It will be seen, on examining the first clause of the 
preamble to our constitution, that we had not then at- 
tained to a clear and perfect definition of slavery, by 
which alone it can be distinguished from all other hu- 
man relations. We had not learned to state clearly 
the difference between slavery and the subordination 
of the child to the parent, or between the bondage of 
the slave and the restraint imposed by law upon the 
criminal. And yet the second clause of the preamble 
contained the very words needed and afterwards em- 
bodied in the correct definition, viz.: “‘man the prop- 
erty of man’’—man bought, held, and sold as a chattel. 
This definition was wrought out more than a year 
later by that clear-headed, logical man, the Rey. Amos 
A. Phelps, who, in the earlier period of the movement, 
was a most energetic worker in the cause. This defini- 
tion penetrated many plausible disguises, set aside an 
immense amount of bewildering casuistry, brushed 
away ascore of cunningly-woven apologies for slavery, 
and brought us into close quarters with the evil we 
were seeking to destroy. 








THE COUNTRY SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
By Anna F, WErR. 


WINDING country road ; at a little distance 
are houses which mark the outskirts of a New 
England village; and here, by the roadside, under the 
shadow of tall elms, is the school-house. No need of 
gable or bell-turret for this unpretending structure; 
its shutterless windows and unpainted door, the rusty 
latch, and panels ornamented with jack-knife carv- 
ings, indicate at once its design and purpose, To have 
seen one country school-house in New England is to 
have seen all; the family likeness is distinct to any ob- 
server; every one recognizes it, on the hill or in the 
valley, and to the traveler it serves as a guide-post by 
which he reckons his rate of speed as unerringly as 
the lazy urchin driving home the cows late on a rainy 
night. Yet, although serving so rudely practical a 
purpose, it stands a guide-board in another sense, and 
he who has discerning wit reads and ponders the an- 
cient inscription it invisibly bears, ‘“‘ With all thy get- 
ting, get wisdom.”’ 

I tread with interest the well-worn path to the door 
of one now near at hand, and gaze with feeling upon 
its humble walls, while memory makes me a child 
again. Long years ago, before the native color of its 
shingies was lost in the leaden hue which tells of years 
of alternate sun and storm, under its primitive roof 
the golden doors of knowledge were first unbarred to 
my childish comprehension by a loved instructress, 

I instinctively {turn my eyes toward the adjoining 
field; there her favorite pony was wont to “pasture” 
during school-hours, but afterward became a willing 
captive to the bridle. One familiar call, one beckon- 
ing wave of her white hand brought him gaily canter- 
ing with impatient feet, ready to bear her over the 
bridge which spanned the dark waters of Deerfield 
River, and then further on to her quiet home among 
«the New England hills, , 
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The fair teacher, whose gentle firmness and mild 
dignity won the commendation alike of old and youth- 
ful hearts, has herself now long been a learner in the 
higher halls of spiritual wisdom, yet while that hum- 
ble structure remains, it will recall pleasant memories 
of one of whom it may be truly penned as of Gold- 
smith’s Village Preacher: 

* She tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 

As indicated above, there are similar ‘halls of learn- 
ing” for country youth scattered abont New England, 
with charms and wonders of nature on every side. 
Our little school girl in pink sun-bonnet, with dinner- 
pail or basket on her arm, and the barefooted brother, 
in ragged hat of straw by her side, unconsciously learn 
many lessons from the pictorial book of nature ever 
open before them; they see familiarly the mountains 

— “on whose barren breast 

Troubled clouds do often rest; 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide, 

Meadows trim with daisies pied.”’ 
And one incident will suffice to show their superiority 
in this respect over city children, who are confined to 
the literature of the school-room. A dear child I 
knew many years ago, whose parents resided in a coun- 
try of prairies, was one day reciting a geography les- 
son, and being discomfited at her imperfect recitation, 
exclaimed, ‘Oh! I do wish I could see a mountain, 
and then I am sure I could remember better all those 
hard names!” Iam glad to ada, the little geographical 
tyro realized her wish, and afterward spent many 
happy vacations under the shadows of purple peaks 
in the lovely Connecticut Valley. 

The imperfections in the mode of conducting small 
country schools are often apparent even to an indif- 
ferent observer, and need not be discussed here. The 
pen-sketch in which Darley memorializes the school 
in the legend of Sleepy Hollow gives a complete pict- 
ure of an undisciplined country school. The forbid- 
ding visage of Ichabod Crane is seen in the midst, his 
ferule but just Jaid aside, while behind him and be- 
yond his unsuspecting vision the merry fellows are 
full of mischief, one audacious youngster stealthily 
putting a hatfull of apples through an open window. 
The scene tells its own story, and the moral is apparent 
that “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
Are there not many more Sleepy Hollows in our world 
than Washington Irving ever dreamed of? 

Let us now take a glimpse at a school and its sur- 
roundings in one of the more Southern Atlantic States. 
There is but one house within a mile; all others are far 
away. Pine-trees are the only variety seen, save one 
or two hickories, which bear the large rich nut the 
children call the English walnut. The road being of 
deep sand, the footpath leads just within the skirts of 
the forest, and a charming walk itis too! Soft brown 
needles like a carpet under the feet, and overhead the 
solemn music of the pines. We look towurds the dark 
depth of trees and are startled by their thousand 
skeleton-like “ facings,”’ as they are called. These in- 
cisions or notches, about a foot in length, made for 
the deposit of turpentine, in the sombre light present 
a weird aspect, and withal most melancholy to the eye 
of a stranger. We pass on searching for the wild 
woodflowers of the North. A few treasures only, and 
these indigenous to the soil, reward our efforts; but 
we can fill our hands with the sprays of the pale yel- 
low jasmine bell, and its exquisite fragrance will amply 
recompense for the lack of all other. Perchance a 
squirrel, cracking a dead branch with his active scram- 
bling, attracts your eye for a moment, or a black buz- 
zard, slowly wheeling round and round in the lazy 
atmosphere, may win your notice, otherwise all is 
silence, silence profound! 


But the happy children who come trooping along in. 


groups or pairs seem not to heed it, and merry voices 
and shouts of laughter cheer and interrupt your medi- 
tations not at all unwillingly. Now our path leads 
us out to the road, and here a wide sparkling brook 
crosses it. We follow the children on the narrow 
plank which bridges “the creek,” and find ourselves 
speedily in front of the school-house. 

The building is quite modern in its appearance, as 
also in its inner arrangements. A narrow hall on 
either side for dressing connects with a large square 
room, well lighted, and warmed by a stove in the 
center, which article of furniture is quite a novelty in 
this locality. There are young ladies and gentlemen 
here, as well as students of lesser growth. Latin and 
Greek are taught, and the higher English branches. 
It occasioned no little surprise to find a country school 
of so high a grade in so remote a locality. There is no 
“ clearing” behind the school-house, but on the farther 
side a famous play-ground, where cricket, and foot- 
ball, and races, ete., are engaged in with goodwill, in 
which the accomplished teacber participates also with 
as much éclat as the boys themselves. The younger 
lads wade in the brook, build dams, or fish for sand 
crabs, commonly called ‘‘sand fiddlers,” their favorite 
pastime. Beyond the playground is an immense corn- 
field, where planting and harvesting are successively 
carried on, the musical ‘ troll-loll” of the workers, or 
sometimes the excited baying of hounds on a fox-hunt, 
being the only sounds from without to break the still- 
ness otherwise profound. 

Ere we go, let us take, en passant, one peep at that 
lunch-basket in the dressing-room corner. I hope we 
may be forgiven, though it is curiosity and not hunger 
which prompts the rudeness, The New England girl 
will have, for her dinuer at school, saudwich, apple 





pie, doughnuts, ginger bread or cake, perhaps both, 
crackers, cheese, sweetmeats, pickles, etc., ete. This 
little Carolina girl’s lunch contains, simply, roasted 
sweet potato, a thick slice of corn bread, and perhaps 
a biscuit; that is all. You say, “she must be poor;” 
she is not; her home possesses the appliances of wealth 
and refinement; having often tasted her parents’ 
abundant hospitality, I speak from personal knowl- 
edge; but this experience also tells, that in general the 
young children of Southern latitudes are bred with 
more simple tastes than their Northern sisters. I 
would we might copy their example in this respect to 
the great benefit of many of our children. 

Many years ago, I received in letters from a friend 
occasional mention of a pretty little country school, in 
the heart of a Western State, which for woodland 
scenery, and the delights afforded to the sportsman, is 
hardly surpassed by any other. Alas! that we have no 
Izaak Walton to sing the glory of Kentucky’s streams, 
and the beauty of her * flowery meads.” In this busy 
work-day age, Weary-foot Common possesses more at- 
tractions; and “to have or not to have”’ seems the 
chameleon-like riddle most lives are solving. It will 
not be wondered at if the pervading atmosphere of the 
school should agree with itssituation ; the little account 
I will transcribe from a letter indicates as much. “ The 
little log school-house is a very rustic structure stand- 
ing in a fine grove of oaks; my road towards it is 
a wood-path or trail, through oak timber, where I now 
find blue violets and delicate wood-flowers springing 
up under the warm skies of the opening spring.” 

Imagine a very dilapidated little building—dingy, 

weather-stained, and picturesque; east of it, a small 
grave yard covered with weeds and briers; and be- 
yond, an old brick meeting-house; before the house is 
a grass plat, and a brook beyond; beside the brook 
the stump of a tulip tree, blown over by a storm; this 
stump, still standing, is five or six feetin diameter and 
fifty feet high, reminding one of the solitary column 
of some giant old ruin deprived of its capita). Time 
and nature are great comforters; already the ivy on 
one side and the trumpet honeysuckle on the other 
have crept high up on the trunk of the once majestic 
tree, and will embrace it, and cling to it, till it shall 
crumble away to its original dust. Two miles distant 
is a branch of the Barren, a beautiful stream winding 
its way among rocky bluffs and wooded bottoms. 
My school-house has acquired a domestic character; 
the swallows have found an house in the great stone 
chimney, made upon no niggard plan for economizing 
stone and fuel, but, happily, able to accommodate a 
‘back log’ one or two feet in diameter, and five feet 
long. This chimney is the attractive feature of the 
place; and I have planted some creeping trumpet 
flowers about it, to creep into its interstices, and give 
it a civilized look.’’ So rural a picture, and one so 
charmingly given, should have transcribed, in addition, 
a festive scene, Which may be of kindred interest. 

“Tinvited my pupils to an egg-nog party, and the 
young ladies assisting, the dominie’s school-house was 
tastefully decorated with evergreens—its old bare raft- 
ers, and dark walls of beech making it appear more 
bizarre and picturesque. We had a Christmas tree ten 
feet high, a fine cedar covered with trailing green- 
briar; the table of good things was spread under it, 
and when the room was darkened and the many can- 
dles lighted, it seemed like a Christmas scene of old. 
The boys acted some comic Gialogues, and the revel 
went ‘merrie as a marriage beil.’”’ 

We may not linger at this holiday scene, but far 
away South, near the Gulf-lined coast, make one more 
memorandum. Let us stand a moment at the window 
of mine host’s mansion and note the view. A wide ex- 
panse of country, cotton and corn fields on either hand, 
and the morning sun, all aslant, covering everything 
with its golden garniture. Directly before us is a ba- 
you, bordered by low willows and shrub oaks. At 
this point the road meets it, and turns at a right angle; 
viewed from our windows it seems one straight line 
ending with the horizon. Stay yet a moment longer, 
for here on horse-back come the children, and ’twill be 
“worth a picayune”’ to see them cross the bayon, 
How fearlessly the girls ride! and the boys, too, for 
that matter; but being “‘ to the manor born,”’ we need 
not wonder. The school children generally manage to 
meet at the bend in the road, though coming from dif- 
ferent directions; should one party arrive before the 
other, the first sets off at a gallop to meet their tardy 
companions. 

Now they are all here, however, and down the bank 
they go on to the flat-boat, six or eight horses in num- 
ber, which are all the “ flat’ can accommodate, whiie 
grey-headed old Guy is waiting to ‘“‘pole”’ them over 
the stream. But one accident was ever known to oc- 
cur here, spite of the apparent recklessness of the 
children, and this was owing to a fancy of one of the 
horses to try the effect of a plunge; forgetting that 
his young mistress depended on his faithfulness, seem- 
ing to have but one thought, or perhaps no thought at 
all, in his head, he deliberately walked off into the 
water, to the imminent risk of her companions, as well 
as of his fair rider; but the horse was brought safe to 
the opposite bank, and poor Bessie rescued amid much 
laughter, while no harm ensued save a temporary 
fright and a thorough wetting. 

“The Chateau,’ for so the school building was call- 
ed, stood in a garden adjoining the house, and was a 
most attractive spot with a wealth of lovely and fra- 
grant flowers, and luxuriant growth of fruit-trees. 
The garden was enclosed with a wall of roses, the mag- 
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nificent Cloth-of-Gold, which here attains so great size 
and beauty as to be won to purposes of utility; this 
may be for the active and affectionate character it 
displays, for it creeps rapidly onward, and at the same 
time locks and interlaces it sprays and branches most 
firmly ; or perhaps as well for its thorny nature, for 
the old French proverb doubtless obtains in this local- 
ity, “Toujours Vépine dessous la rose,” “* There’s ever a 
thorn under the rose.’? Many a plantation of hun- 
dreds of acres is hedged with this thing of beauty. 

The Chateau itself was more humble in appearance 
than its name would seem to indicate, being a simple 
but capacious white-washed cottage with cheery fire- 
place, which on the occasion of our visit had a hoop- 
wreath of mistletoe hanging over it; a fine melodeon 
implied that the mocking-birds outside were not ex- 
pected to make all the music, and told very happily, 
also, that the considerate master cared to give pleasure 
to his faithful helpers met here for worship on the 
Lord’s Day. 

To the heart of one who has long passed the meridian- 
line of life, reminiscences like these of scenes of 
the past possess a charm which wins the affections 
with a softening influence like the late rays on the 
landscape of an Indian Summer sun. We rejoice, in- 
deed, for the better days so full of promise to our 
children; each new generation finds Excelsior in- 
scribed upon the arches of its future, and whosoever 
wills may “ go up higher;” but there are few doubtless 
who would not greet with a true welcome the simple 
building in the quiet country, where his mind was first 
inspired with the elements of intellectual life. 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


Rev. Dr. Cuyler had hardly reached London on 
his vacation, a few weeks since, before he was called 
upon to preach three sermons; and on such a broiling 
Sunday, too, we read, with the thermometer at 90 deg. 
in the shade! Everybody is ready to believe that “‘ the 
worthy doctor accepted the inevitable and did the 
work with grace and facility.”” He preached for Rey. 
Newman Hall, and in Dr. Parker's new City Temple. 














Church debts are no doubt responsible for a 
great many church difficulties. Pastors also suffer on 
their account, since they are expected to keep both the 
pews and the treasury full. If a church becomes em- 
barrassed, it happens often that dissatisfaction with 
the minister is the consequence, and a new one who 
will “draw” is wanted. As the Baptist Weekly says, 
a depleted treasury is the argument of mean men fora 
change in the pastorate, and the murmurs that are 
heard over this matter compel multitudes of good 
ministers to migrate, whose permanency in the pas- 
toral relation might be attended with untold blessing. 
It accordingly becomes the liberal and the leading men 
of our churches, who are blest with ample resources, 


set themselves to correct this evil by promptly provid- 
ing for any deficiency before discouragements and dis- 
affection result from embarrassment, 


The twenty-five Congregational churches in 
Rhode Island report four thousand four hundred and 
forty-two members, of whom about four hundred 
united last year. One Church was formed in 1873; one 
pastor ordained and one resigned. The plan of pas- 
toral visitation carried out last year was of great in- 
terest during all the weeks of its continuance. Twelve 
of the twenty-five churches have pastors, two of them 
having also retired pastors; eight have acting pastors. 
Of the thirty-two Congregational ministers in the 
State, nine are without charge. An unusual and val- 
uable feature is the tabular view of church members 
since 1846; this table was given in an incomplete form 
last year, but Pr. Quint of New Bedford has supplied 





the missing @Zures. From this table it appears that 
the churches have gained 1,658 members in twenty- 
eight years, there being a gain in twenty, and a loss in 
seven of these years. 





The Congregational National Council, which 
meets in New Haven the last week in September, will 
consider, among other subjects, the expediency of con- 
solidating some of the benevolent societies of the de- 
nomination. The general object aimed at is to reduce 
them to a logical and well-compacted system, in which 
the distinct “causes” shall be as few as possible, and 
the efficiency and economy in their management as 
great as possible. The position taken by the Advance on 
the subject will be generally accepted. In its view, if 
there are general societies covering virtually the same 
ground, they should be reduced to one. If there is 
any society which has an incongruous feature, a 
branch of work alien to its legitimate functions, it 
should submit to amputation. If there are kindred 
forms of benevolent effort, which call for a similar ex- 
amination of the same localities, and for which several 
agencies now exist, which might, with increase of wis- 
dom and economy of expense, be reduced to one, that 
result should be reached. It is not to be a question of 
pride, or of personal interest, on the part of societies 
and of their officers, but of public good and the inter- 





est of the Congregational brotherhood, At the same | 


time while all this is true, the practical question is 
whether the Congregationalists have any superfluous 
societies. 


Temperance people, it is to be hoped, are keep- 
ing themselves well informed of the designs and move- 
ments of their enemies. They are probably aware that 
so far as New York is concerned, a State Convention 
of liquor dealers is to be held at Albany, in the last 
week of September, at which the entire interest wiil 
be represented. At this meeting a bill is to be con- 
sidered ‘in the fair and proper interests of the liquor 
dealers, and for the due regulation of all excise mat- 
ters on a fair and equitable basis,” and, when passed, 
‘is to be entrusted to proper hands for carriage 
through the Legislature.” This is enough to keep our 
eyes open, especially as the Liquor Dealer’s Union de- 
clares that it is in such a prosperous condition now as 
to become aggressive in behalf of trade interests, in- 
stead of being meekly defensive, as their organ ex- 
presses it. All dealers are called upon to do steady 
and unflinching work “until the backbone of fanati- 
cism be brokeun,’’ which is a very consistent sentiment 
in view of the untold number of other bones they have 
already helped to break. The temperance workers 
cannot afford to allow the liquor people to gain any 
ground in the new fight the latter challenge. 


‘‘From a purely punitive State institution the 
Ohio penitentiary at Columbus is becoming—has al- 
ready become—a Christian reformatory institution.” 
This statement a correspondent of the Presbyterian 
finds himself warranted in making after taking a 
careful look through the prison and learning just how 
the chaplain, Rev. O. H. Newton, and the Warden 
manage things there. Many of our readers are aware 
of the great success of the reformatory work among 
the prisoners, and the particulars need not be re- 
peated. The results are more than satisfactory. Four 
hundred and sixty-two out of about one thousand—the 
average number of prisoners from year to year—have 
been received into the prison church in the past three 
years. Of this number two hundred and forty-six have 
gone out of the prison by serving out their term, or by 
pardon from the Governor, and by watching their 
after-course it has been found that a large majority of 
them have remained faithful to their religious pro- 
fessions. Many, according to the last reports of both 
chaplain and warden, are living upright, exemplary 
lives, and it is the testimony of both that no more of 
these discharged prisoners fall away from the cove- 
nant than is ordinary in the Christian church. Mr. 
Newton, instead of lapsing into a prison official, chose 
to become a friend, counsellor and pastor of the con- 
victs, and in three or four years the institution has 
undergone a great change. By the policy pursued the 
prisoners come to feel themselves less and less the 
enemies of the State, and hence they yield to discip- 
line more readily and forget their hates and revenges 
when discharged. 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—Seventeen Methodist preach- 
ers belonging to one family, two great grand-children, 
ten grand-children, and five children of the late Luther 
Peck, of Syracuse, are to have a gathering at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Bishop Peck in that city, on Oct. 23.— 
The editor of the Church Journal has found another 
Mr. Ancient among the Canada clergymen. He lives 
somewhere in the region of the Bay of Fundy, and has 
at different times saved thirteen persons from drown- 
ing, under remarkable circumstances. Modest as he 
is brave, he does not care to be brought into notice. 
Now, how often, exclaims the Journal, does the Amer- 
ican press throw out a sneer at the ministry—‘‘a class 
of men of whose daily life it knows nothing, and whom 
it never supposes to be in a thousand ways friends and 
benefactors of their kind! And even when accident- 
ally a man like Mr. Ancient emerges from obscurity, 
he is held up to the disparagement of his brethren. 
But there are more Mr. Ancients than one in the ranks 
of the clergy, and to the noble deeds of one of them we 
have now borne witness.’’-—Mr. H. W. Hale graduated 
the other day from the Newton Theological Seminary ; 
and so did his wife, having taken, with him, the entire 
course of theological study. And, furthermore, the 
faculty presented her with a diploma certifying to the 
fact.—Missionaries soon to sail for the Mabratta mission 
of the American Board, are Mr. and Mrs, R. A. Hume, 
both of whom were born in that mission; Wm. O. 
Ballantine, M.D., also the son of a missionary, and 
Miss Martha A. Anderson, of Shelbourne, Mass.—With- 
in the space of about five years, a pastor who has just 
taken a charge in New York State has been a Metho- 
dist, Lutheran, Presbyterian and Congregationalist. 
The papers call this somersaulting, but possibly he may 
not be sensible himself of having gone through any 
such performance, especially as he finds he can preach 
the same sermons and pray with the same unction in 
one pulpit as in another. 








FOREIGN. 


One of the most important features of the Pub- 
lic Worship Bill, now before the House of Commons, 
is the appointment of a Judge, at a salary of twenty 
thousand dollars, who shall decide upon all cases in 
which the law may be disobeyed. From the tenor of 
the discussion thus far there is no doubt that this 
judgeship will be created. The proposed law, as stated 
last week, is directed against the practices of the 





ritualists, who are “ furious” in their opposition to it; 
but as the bill, when passed, will not go into operation 
for a year, they will have ample time, as suggested, to 
tone themselves down “by imperceptible degrees” 
into more Protestant habits. Mr. Lowe has created 
something of a stir by proposing to extend the pro- 
visions of this bill at the next session so as to include 
offences against morality and orthodox doctrine as 
well as ritualism. This will strike broad churchmen 
and all sorts of churchmen, and lively times may be 
anticipated. 





According to a ministerial correspondent of the 
Congregationalist at Honolulu, the future of the Ha- 
waiian race is gloomy in every respect, and the feeling 
is prevailing that it is doomed to extinction, like the 
Indian tribes of New England. The reports upon the 
state of the native churches made at the meeting of 
the Evangelical Association in June were not as en- 
couraging as could be wished. f 


A High Church cricketer! Really this beats all 
the ins and outs of the English Establishment! The 
town of Sheffield contains him. In that humming 
place, it appears, there is a cricket club, proudly 
dubbed “St. Michael’s,”’ which is very choice in the 
selection of its antagonists. It won’t play with every-~ 
body, as this note from its secretary to a neighboring 
club fully assures us: **I am sorry to have to inform 
you that we cannot play you on Saturday next, in con- 
sequence of a rule of our club which prevents us from 
playing any Dissenting club connected with any 
chapel.” This is too ludicrous even for the native 
Sheffielder, and he breaks out, that if the spirit of true 
church zeal inspires the sapient St. Michael’s eleven, 
what would be more calculated to give them a hearty 
though grim satisfaction than running out a Meth- 
odist, stumping a Baptist, or disturbing the symmetry 
of an Independent’s wicket? Nay, what could more 
assuredly attest the stamina and whole-heartedness of 
ason of a church than his ability to ecore fifty runs 
against a whole field of Dissenters? Giant ‘“ Intoler- 
ance”’ is clearly not dead yet, despite Bunyan statues 
and evangelical congresses. 


Explorations in Bible lands increase in interest 
as new discoveries are made. Many of these are not 
of very great importance, but they tend to confirm 
previous conjectures and shed more or less light on 
Scriptural references. The Palestine expedition has 
already done considerable, the American branch hav- 
ing the east side of the Jordan to survey and explore. 
The English branch, on the west side, have a field 
easier of access, and abounding in interesting local- 
ities. Lieut. Conder, who has charge of it, reports 
progress from time to time. In his last quarterly 
statement he claims that the present survey throws 
light on the true position of the springs of Enon 
(John iii. 23), where John the Baptist is recorded to 
have assembled crowds for baptism. He is satisfied 
that the springs pointed out by Dr. Robinson, at the 
upper source of the Wady Farah stream, are the cor- 
rect ones. In the surveyor’s own words, the spot is 
one of the most picturesque in the country, and the 
mind easily pictures the wild figure of the forerunner, 
clad in garments precisely similar to the modern 
Bedouin, and assembling round him the turbaned 
denizens of the great cities and the half-clad villagers 
in the wild glen. In his recent Nineveh explorations, 
Mr. George Smith found what is supposed to be the 
lintel of the palace of Sennacherib, an important ad- 
dition to the architectural remains of Assyria. 





Those who may be skeptical in regard to the re- 
markable revival in Scotland will hardly question 
the accuracy of Prof. Blaikie’s view of it. He writes: 
“It is certainly not beyond the mark to my that in 
point of extent, power, and wide-spreading influence, 
the religious movement of the last six months is un- 
precedented in the history of Scotland. Wemean that 
never within the same space of time has so large a har- 
vest been gathered into the Christian garner. . . . 
It is in every way a most difficult thing to estimate 
spiritual results, more especially in the case of a move 
ment only a few months old; but even the character- 
istic caution of Scotchmen does not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge with thankfulness undeniable tokens of 
remarkable blessing. Christian parents thank God 
for touching the hearts of their children and turning 
them to the Lord; ministers of the Gospel say that 
they never spent so happy a winter, and never had 
such pleasure in admitting young communicants, the 
number of whom has often been quadrupled, while 
their spirit has been all that could be wished; profes- 
sors of divinity tell what a quickening has been en- 
joyed by their students, and how much the young men 
have been blessed in their evangelistic work ; and 
Christian teachers talk of marvelous waves of blessing 
rolling over their schools and classes, and preéminent- 
ly of the singular impression that has been made on 
the Training College of the Free Church in Edinburgh, 
where the two hundred normal students, male and 
female, seem all to have been impressed, and most of 
them converted. In Glasgow the work has been on a 
larger scale thaa in Edinburgh, especially among 
young men. Such a result as seventy young men in 
Glasgow and thirty in Edinburgh declaring themselves 
willing for foreign service in the Church of Christ 
speaks volumes for the movement. The class among 
whom the work has chiedy gone on are those who have 
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been well brought up—the children of Christian pa- 
rents, mainly in the middle walks of life. In many 
cases apt to be counted as conversions the saving im- 
pression had probably been made before; but the 
change from timid discipleship to bold decision, and 
from unconscious to conscious grace, has been so great 
that the subjects of it have been disposed to think that 
only now they have begun truly to live.” The Profes- 
sor heartily acknowledges the invaluable services of 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey in inspiring and maintain- 
ing the revival. 








Che Cdleck. 


(From Tuesday, Aug. 4, to Monday, Aug. 10.] 


It was merely a city distributing reservoir, 
containing some thirty million gallons of water, that 
gave way this week. The city was Trenton, N. J., and 
very little damage was done, comparatively speaking. 
Residents in the vicinity were naturally somewhat 
startled, considering the recent fate of other towns, 
at having their basements and cellars suddenly flood- 
ed, but not even a child was drowned, and actual dam- 
age is merely nominal. The break was caused by 
leakage along a remnant of pipe which was left in the 
embankment when the reservoir was built. At Pitts- 
burgh, the total loss of life, so far as known, was 133. 
Relief subscriptions exceed $30,000, which is, of course, 
far below the total loss which has been sustained. It 
is feared that the enormous mass of destructible mat- 
ter now exposed to the sun will cause sickness of a se- 
rious character along the track of the flood, which lies 
through a densely populated quarter of the city. This 
danger is the more imminent in view of the fact that 
many large slaughter houses and stables were over- 
thrown by the water, and their contents scattered 
along with other debris for a considerable distance. 








Governor Moses, of South Carolina, is a self- 
nominated candidate for re-election. Since Warmoth 
‘of Louisiana, there has uot been a Governor of a 
Southern State who so nearly approaches the ideal of 
a carpet-bag official as he. Nevertheless, he is not a 
carpet-bagger, but an original secessionist. He has not 
been slow, during his disastrous tenure of office, to 
adopt the tactics of rings elsewhere, and he and his 
colleagues have successfully taxed and robbed the al- 
ready impoverished State. His most brilliant and 
original move, however, has been in the exercise of the 
pardoning power, presumably for political purposes, 
The Charleston News and Courier has copied from the 
records in the Secretary of State’s office a list of 421 
pardons granted during the nineteen months ending 
July 22. They are classified as follows: Murder, 21; 
manslaughter, 25; rape, 16; infanticide, 5; burglary, 
33; forgery, 4; arson, 24; highway robbery, 3; perjury, 
4; larceny, 110; bigamy, 6; assault and battery, 107; 
horse and mule stealing, 6; libel, 1; kidnapping, 1; ab- 
duction, 1; trespass, 4; miscellaneous, 38; official mis- 
conduct and malfeasance in office, 12. The reader is 
respectfully reminded that all this is done under a Re- 
publican form of Government, and that this Governor 
purposes getting himself re-elected on a Republican 
ticket. 


The average want of coolness in danger was 
painfully exemplified at the burning of the Ohio river 
steamer Pat Rogers, on Thursday. The fire was dis- 
covered among some cotton-bales, at an early hour in 
the morning, when most of the passengers were in 
their state-rooms. Each room contained two life 
preservers, but few seemed to be aware of it; and 
although the boat, after she became unmanageable, 
floated along within a few yards of the bank, neafly 
half of the hundred souls on board miserably per- 
ished. There is something mysterious about this dis- 
aster; for the boat refused to mind her helm before 
the steering apparatus could in reason have been dis- 
abled by the flames. A deck-hand is suspected of 
having started the fire and cut the tiller chains; but 
the careless manner in which cotton is carried on 
Western boats affords a simpler explanation. The un- 
controllable character of a cotton fire is largely due 
to the fact that the bales are ordinarily tied with rope, 
which parts almost as soon as the bagging is on fire, 
and the loosened cotton burns furiously. Bales bound 
with iron bands burn far more slowly, and are much 
more easily extinguished. A steamboat on fire is, at 
best, a terrible thing, and passengers must, for the 
most part, depend for safety on the individual cool- 
ness and resource which modern life tends so strongly 
to eliminate from the list of our virtues. 








Harper's Weekly published the other day an 
effective drawing by Nast, setting forth the state of 
affairs on the frontier. A skeleton with a United States 
army cap on its head and a rifle in its hands is cover- 
ing the retreat of a little group of terrified settlers, 
while a horde of well-fed and well-mounted Indians 
appears in the middle distance and background, with 
hostile intent. That the picture is an exaggeration we 
would like to believe, but we have before us a late re- 
port of the available forces now in the Department of 
the Platte (Nebraska, Wyoming, and Utah), which 
shows that there are about 3,000 men present for duty. 
If that is not a skeleton army, what isit? This De- 
partment is under the command of General Ord, and 





the settlers are expecting a raid from the Sioux, who 
are hiovering in force somewhere beyond the ken of our 
scouts. Farther to the south, the Cheyennes and Co- 
manches have joined forces and are killing herdsmen 
and settlers, and driving off stock along the Texas 
border. We trust that those Congressmen who voted 
to reduce the army, and who are all the while trying 
to get it into a shape which shall not threaten danger 
to republican institutions, will pay careful attention 
to the progress of the summer’s campaign. It makes 
no difference whether the trouble was brought about 
by border ruffians or not. If the army were stronger 
it might restrain white desperadoes as well as red ones, 
but it can do neither if it is continually tampered 
with, and reduced in numbers and morale. 


Many of our readers will remember the sudden 
literary fame acquired a few years ago by Mr. James 
Greenwood, the “ Amateur Casual,”’ who spent a night 
in a London work-house, and effected a reform of the 
work-house system by publishing an account of his 
experiences... This same Mr. Greenwood went down 
lately, on some reporting business, to the mining re- 
gions, and wrote an account, on his return, of a brutal 
fight which he witnessed between a powerful dwarf 
and a fierce bull-dog, the affair taking place in the 
presence of an audience which bet on the result, and 
cheered on the combatants. The account was, in 
truth, a blood-curdling one, for the dwarf had no wea- 
pons save those which nature gave him, and barely 
succeeded in overcoming his antagonist. No wonder 
the story made a sensation. But the sequel was rather 
unlooked for. The police took the matter up and 
could fora long time get no trace of such an affair 
having come off. Mr. Greenwood went down to iden- 
tify the public house where it took place, but having 
seen it at night, could not find it by daylight, and was 
in the end fain to confess that he had “ dramatized” 
the details a little for effect. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt that there are in that region occasional ‘ put 
up” fights between men and dogs, and England is ask- 
ing herself how much better she is than Rome was 
when the gladiatorial combats were in favor. 


It is painfully evident from the columns of the 
daily press that the usual season of autumnal politics is 
at hand. Within a few days there have been sundry 
elections and conventions as follows: (We beg pardon 
before-hand of any event of “truly national impor- 
tance” which we may happen to overlook. Really there 
are so Many such events every Fall that a daily journal 
only can keep track of them). The Democrats gener- 
ally carried the Kentucky elections. At this writing 
their majority is estimated at 45,000. In Lexington 
there were serious fights between negroes of different 
“political complexion’”’—a phrase which may properly 
be used in this instance i’ at all. Elder Cannon, of 
Utah, was re-elected notwithstanding the narrow es- 
cape which he had last session from expulsion on ac- 
count of his domestic relations. In Vicksburg there 
was @ municipal election which resulted for the first 
time since 1861 in a victory for the whites. This was 
the election for which Governor Ames wanted military 
protection, and the question not unnaturally arises, 
would the result have been different if the troops had 
been sent? In Arkansas the Constitutional Conven- 
tion adopted the Franchise Article of the new Consti- 
tution, which qualifies as an elector any male citizen 
(actual or prospective), of the United States, after one 
year’s residence within the State. The Connecticut 
Legislature has very reprehensibly adjourned without 
providing for a popular vote on the Constitutional 
Convention to which both parties were nominally 
pledged. This merely warns us all once more not to 
trust the promises of party platforms. 


Last year the Treasury called in legal-tender 
notes of the five hundred dollar denomination, in order 
to nullify the effect of a dangerous counterfeit. The 
plan worked so satisfactorily that it has been tried in 
another case, with this variation—the counterfeit was 
in imitation of the five dollar bills of the Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank, of Chicago, and the Treasury offers half 
of one per cent. premium for the return of genuine 
notes to Washington for destruction. It is understood, 
moreover, that the Comptroller will not hereafter issue 
five dollar notes to the bank in question. This is a 
very admirable and effectual plan for suppressing the 
counterfeit, and the general public may well be grate- 
ful for the energetic action of the Department. But 
how about the Chicago bank? and has the Treasury a 
right to say that certain banks shall not, under given 
circumstances, circulate notes of a certain denomina- 
tion? It is not difficult to imagine cases where the exer- 
cise of such powers by the Treasury may result in de- 
priving a bank of its whole circulation, or cause other 
embarrassments of various descriptions. Nor is the 
authority of the Comptroller to offera premium for 
the return of notes quite so well established as to com- 
mand general recognition, for if he may offer the half 
of one per cent., why may he not offer ten per cent. in 
the exercise of official discretion? If it works well as 
a protective measure, wé may well afford to wait for 
the lawyers to decide as to its legal soundness. At any 
rate, the whole affair furnishes another argument 
against an irredeemable paper currency, and it is sug 
gested by a contemporary whose name we are not sure 
of, that in one sense it will be a great gain if good 
counterfeits are multiplied. For if every denomina- 
tion of bank or Treasury notes which is successfully 





imitated be called in, we shall soon be rid of a large 
part of our currency, and what is left will rise to par 
without farther trouble to anyone. 


Some discussion has arisen with regard to the 
possibility of passing laws which will compel railway 
companies to take the most efficient precautions against 
accidents, and everywhere, excepting, of course, in 
railway offices, the proposition is viewed with favor 
as to its end, but with distrust as to its feasibility. 
Suppose, for instance, that some legislature should 
prescribe any one of the three best known air-brakes 
for use on all passenger trains. Would not the pro- 
prietors of the other patents fill the land with their 
charges of corruption? And what if the legislatures 
of contiguous States should prescribe different brakes? 
The complications are plainly formidable. The Amer- 
ican Railway Master Mechanic’s Association is doing 
a good work in taking steps to procure statistics from 
railways all over the country in regard to the con- 
struction of locomotives, the practical working of all 
kinds of brakes, excepting a few that have been thor- 
oughly tested, the improvements in spark-arresters, 
smoke-consumers, ete. Of course, if more than half 
of the circulars elicit answers, the Association may 
consider itself favored, but, at any rate, the intent 
is good. While this matter is under consideration, why 
not revive the old life-insurance question? It was 
suggested long ago that every passenger ticket shall 
bear a brief form of insurance against death or injury 
resulting from want of care on the part of the railroad 
or its employees. Authority to charge a very small 
additional percentage, over and above existing mile- 
age rates, will shortly create an ample insurance- 
fund in the treasury of every company. We do not 
happen to have seen the impracticability of such a plan 
demonstrated, and although objections may undoubt- 
edly be raised we have yet to hear of a device which 
is upon the whole more simple and direct. 


Parliament was prorogued by the usual royal 
message on Friday. The most important work that it 
has done is the passage of acts for the protection of 
women and children employed in factories; for the 
reformation of church patronage in Scotland; and for 
the Public Worship Regulation, which it is hoped 
will reconcile the disturbances of the Establishment. 
The reciprocity treaty between the United States and 
Canada is favorably referred to in the Queen’s mes- 
sage. She also declares for non-intervention in Span- 
ish affairs, and reasserts the determination of Great 
Britain to abide by the established rules of war as she 
understands them, whatever may be the conclusions 
reached by the conference at Brussels. This looks a 
little unreasonable, for every nation should be ready 
to yield something for the sake of humanity, and we 
do not doubt that England will eventually subscribe 
to any fair rule of action. The closing sensation of 
the session was the Prince of Wales’s debts, but it did 
not gain sufficient notoriety before the adjournment 
to find its way into the House of Commons. It is ru- 
mored that the Prince owes a matter of £640,000, having 
incurred the same mainly in the keeping up of royal 
receptions and entertainments which his mother will 
not attend to, and has thus far declined to pay for. 
She has an income of some £340,000, which she has not 
expended upon court entertainments since her hus- 
band’s death in 1861. It is at least a question whether 
Parliament can be coaxed, next session, to pay off 
debts which the Queen ought by rights to assume, and 
for the liquidation of which she has constructively re- 
ceived the necessary funds. 


What is Bismarck’s policy regarding interven- 
tion in the affairs of Spain? Naturally this is among 


.| the most fertile topics of discussion in European 


journals, considering the utterly pitiable condition of 
the peninsula and the temptation under which Ger- 
many must lie to establish a protectorate. It will be 
remembered that among the causes of the French- 
German war was the alleged intention of Germany to 
place a Hohenzollern prince on the Spanish throne. 
To be sure this idea was repudiated, after an indefinite 
fashion, by the Germans, but their assertions were 
never very implicitly believed, and any one can see 
that the present opportunity must be eminently en- 
ticing to a well-regulated German mind. If the exist- 
ing conflict between Church and State in Germany 
should become general it would make a very appre- 
ciable difference to all concerned if a Protestant 
prince, backed by a few thousand spiked helmets, 
were at the head of affairs in Madrid, instead of Don 
Carlos or some hot reequally Catholic representative 
of Rome. Then there is the reasonable apprehension 
of a not very distant period when France will again 
be in fighting trim and anxious only for a suitable 
opportunity to re#stablish her frontier along the 
Rhine. The advantage of having a line of German 
outposts along the Pyrenees is perfectly obvious. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing absurd in assuming that Bis- 
marck may be turning the matter over in that active 
brain of his, and no one will be surprised if the Em- 
peror should decide that as a Christian ruler he can 
not suffer a neighboring nation to exist much longer in 
a state of anarchy. Atleast we may be sure that if 
Germany sets about it she will bring order out of the 
Spanish chaos in a very short space of time. The 
very latest telegraphic rumor points to an alliance 
between Serrano’s government and the German Em- 
peror, and this is not an inappropriate introduction to 
some such programme as we bare indicated. 
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ANOTHER TALK WITH BROTHER 
JOHN. 
By Mary BLAKE. 


“T was nearly dark the day after one of those 
unseasonable snow storms we had late this spring. 
The balmy spring-like air tempted everybody out, 
even though the rapidly melting remains of yester- 
day’s storm made the walking anything but agreeable. 
John and Laura were slowly walking home from the 
station with their arms full of bundles, for Laura had 
been in the city shopping. 

Kitty met them at the door and saluted them char- 
acteristicaully with, “ Laura, how your dress does look ; 
it must be horrid walking!” 

John turned his head as she spoke, and looking 
down at Laura’s dress, exclaimed, “ I should think so— 
why, there’s a fringe of mud, and straws, and in- 
describable rubbish all around it, and it’s actually 
ragged!” 

“Don’t say a word, John,” answered Laura. ‘‘ You 
can’t be more ashamed of it than 1 am; but my arms 
were so full of bundles that I couldn’t hold it up, and 
you know what a state the streets are in! But it isn’t 
ragged. I put ona new braid only a few weeks ago, 
but they wear out so fast, and this is just worn enough 
for everything to stick to it.” 

“Well, I thank my stars I’m not a woman,” said 
John. 

“And well you may,’’ answered Laura. “Here I 
must go through a general renovation before J am fit 
to come to the table, and all you need to do is to shake 
yourself like a big Newfoundland dog.” 

“ What do you wear such a long skirt for, anyway?” 
asked John, mercilessly. 

“ Why, John,” exclaimed Kitty, coming to the res- 
cue, “ you wouldn’t have us wear such short skirts as 
to look ridiculous. It seemsso odd to see short dresses 
now that everybody wears long ones, and one doesn’t 
want to be a laughing stock to all one’s friends.” 

“Well,” said John, soberly, * there are worse things 
than being laughed at; half the clerks in the store 
make fun of me because I won’t smoke or drink a 
glass of ale with them, but I won't do it, for all that.” 

“ Yes, but that’s different; that’s a question of prin- 
ciple,’ answered Kitty. 

** And this is a question of comfort, health, economy, 
cleauliness and common sense generally, on one side, 
and on the other the fact that women just now wear 
their dresses long. How was itafew years ago? What’s 
become of the short dresses you wore then ?”’ 

“They’re all let down,” said Laura, hesitatingly, as 
if she disliked to own it. 

“What for?” asked John. ‘ Didn’t I hear great re- 
joicings over the comfort it was to go out and walk 
without a dress to hold up?” 

“ Y-e-s,’’—slowly, then more briskly, “ but you don’t 
know how odd they looked. There’s my old blue silk 
that I haven’t happened to wear for two or three sea- 
sons. I tried it on the other day, supposing, of course, 
the length was all right, and I was surprised to see how 
short it seemed. At first I thought I wouldn’t change 
it, for it always was such a comfortable dress, but 
Kitty made such a fuss, and it did look so that I let it 
down.” 

**Look so,” repeated John, scornfully. “I believe 
the average woman is more afraid of looking ridicu- 
lous than of being utterly unreasonable and absurd.” 

“You talk, John,” exclaimed Kitty, half vexed, “as 
if we wore trailing dresses in the street. Nobody does 
that now, they’re only demi-trains.” 

“T don’t care what you call them,” replied John, 
“‘demi-trains, or hemi-demi-semi-trains. They drag 
anyway.” 

“ And, Kitty,” said Laura, “I believe they’re really 
worse than the very Jong dresses, for when we wore 
them we were obliged to have all manner of contriv- 
ances for looping them up, so practically we wore 
short dresses in the street; but these are just short 
enough so that there is no necessity for holding them 
up, and just long enough to catch every bit of dirt.” 

’ “You may say what you like,” said Kitty, with a 
decisive little toss of the head, “I don’t think the 
short skirts are proper.”’ 

“Well,” answered John, raising his eyebrows, “you 
Women have your own notions of propriety, and all 
that, but for my part I can’t see why two or three 
inches of good, straightforward black balmoral boots, 
for a steady thing, is so very much more indelicate 
than these ‘dissolving views’ of five or six inches of 
spattered white stocking and muddy ruffles every time 
you come to a street-crossing.” 

“Why, John!” exclaimed Kitty, with great dignity. 

“It’s so, Kitty,” answered Laura. “I have been 
ashamed of myself and my sex twenty times this 
afternoon, but what can we do about it!” 

“Well,” cried Kitty, somewhat nettled to see that 
the day was going against her, ‘‘ I believe John won't 
be satisfied till he sees us in that horrid Bloomer dress.” 

“You know better,” said John, decidedly, “for the 
Bloomer dress outraged every idea of beauty, and I 
believe is responsible for a great dealof to-day’s non- 
sense, for if you suggest to a woman the possibility 
that her dresses are a little too tight, or too long, she 
asks you with the air of a martyred innocent, ‘Do you 





want me to wear a Bloomer dress?” There must be a 
golden mean somewhere. And with all the time and 
thought you women spend on dress, and the taste and 
ability you sometimes display, I wonder some of you 
haven’t found it before now.” 

“ After all,” said Kitty, somewhat mollified by this 
delicate bon bon of flattery, and speaking with all the 
wisdom aud grandilogence of eighteen, ‘‘ women have 
an innate love of ribbons fiuttering and garments trail- 
ing behind them. It’s natural—.”’ 

“ Innate love of humbug,” interrupted John; ‘‘so do 
allchildren and savages. Capt. Jack and his Modocs 
were as fond of waving plumes and trailing garments, 
in their way, as the daintiest lady among you. It only 
shows your stage of development. 

‘* Nonsense,” exclaimed Kitty. ‘Now, John, talk 
reasonably if you can. Don’t you honestly think the 
long skirts are much more graceful?” 

“That depends on where you want to wear them. 
For full dress occasions, when you are fixed up to be 
looked at and nothing else, they’re very handsome I 
confess, but for every day wear about your household 
affairs and in the street they seem decidedly out of 
place. It seems to me you women haven’t outgrown 
the middle ages yet. Then the ladies did nothing but 
embroider tapestry and listen to love songs, and the 
trailing graceful garments were appropriate enough, 
but now-a-days you make a great fuss about the right 
to labor; yet you persist in dressing yourselves in the 
helpless burdened style of those who never thought of 
laboring at anything harder than embroidery.” 

“But, John, you forget the peasants, they had to 
work,” said Kitty, eagerly seizing what she thought 
the weak point in John’s argument. 

“And the peasants dressed,’ answered John, tri- 
umphantly, “just as they do to-day, in the shortest of 
gowns and petticoats.” 

“T think I understand John’s meaning,” said Laura, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ When women were merely the orna- 
ments of society, their dress needed to represent grace 
and beauty only, without any thought of reference to 
freedom of motion, but now that they claim to be of 
some use in the world, their dress ought to be as little 
in the way of their work as possible.” 

“Exactly, only you put it in longer words than I 
should,’’ answered John. “I really believe,’ con- 
tinued he, “ that when women have some real work in 
the world they'll dress accordingly, just as men do. 
How gorgeously those old fellows in history used to 
get themselves up; they haGn’t anything better to do 
than to break their own and their horses’ necks in 
tournaments and battles, and ‘between times’ they 
dressed as fine as any modern lady. Now we have 
changed all that; we haven’t time for such nonsense. 
But you women go as far back as these placid old 
sheiks of the desert. There’s grace and flowing robes 
for you! and it’s all well enough when a man does 
nothing but smoke hookahs all day long. Imagine a 
business man rushing down Wall street, half an hour 
before the banks close, and a note to meet—in one of 
those same graceful, flowing—bah! it’s too ridiculous.” 

The girls laughed, but Kitty gallantly returned to 
the charge with, “ That’s just like a man, you think 
nobedy does anything but yourself. Wedo as much 
in our way as you, every bit.’’ 

“Granted; but you are half ashamed of it, and we 
are not. It’s our business; and we look down on a fel- 
low, no matter what his father’s bank account is, who 
don’t at least make a pretense of supporting himself, 
while the best of you secretly think it is disgraceful 
for a woman to earn her own living.” 

“No, John, you’re wrong,” cried the girls in chorus. 
‘*We take especial pains to treat such persons just the 
same.”’ 

“That proves it. Why need to take special pains to 
treat such persons—you mean so much when you say 
persons—just the same unless you thimk there really is 
a difference? Asif I said, with a tremendously vir- 
tuous air, I treat Sam Smith just the same as Dick 
Hosford, when everybody knows Dick is a lazy-good- 
for-nothing, living on his mother’s money, while Sam 
supports his, and lays by something every year towards 
the time when he’ll have a home of his own.” 

Kitty’s cheeks flushed a little,—let me say paren- 
thetically that Dick and Sam were rivals. We more 
than suspected that Kitty liked Sam best, but Dick’s 
money, or rather Dick’s mother’s money sometimes 
almost turned her foolish little head, and John would 
have been more than human to lose such a chance for 
a side-thrust at his sister. 

‘Come, come, John,” said Laura, good-humoredly, 
coming to the rescue, “* no ‘dabs’ allowed. That’s a di- 
gression. ‘Return to your muttons,’ as our French 
teacher used to say.” : 

“What was I saying? Oh yes!—well, I believe that’s 
more than half the secret of it; the real working 
women are anxious to be thought ladies of leisure, and 
ignorantly imagine that dress makes the difference, 
and so drabble their cheap alpacas through the mire 
to their shops and stores because ladies like Mrs. Easy- 
money drag their five dollar silks into their carriages 
and parlors.” 

‘“Well, I do wish a stop could be put to this cheap 
imitation,” exclaimed Kitty, decidedly. ‘1 was so 
vexed Sunday to see Bridget come out in one of the 
cheapest and coarsest of serges made, ruff and all, just 
like my new silk—I could have cried!” 

“We shall have to go back to the old sumptuary 
laws,”’ said Laura. “Imagine the commotion among 
the cooks and shop-girls to have all below a certain 











rank forbidden to wear velvet, silk or jewelry. But 
John,” continued she suddenly, woman fashion, 
changing the point of attack, “‘ you must give us credit 
for a little improvement in some things. I can remem- 
ber fifteen years ago that I wore shoes in the street in 
winter that I shouldn’t think now were thick-soled 
enough to wear out of the house in summer even, and 
I remember well when I was about sixteen wearing at 
one time five starched white skirts. Our thick boots 
and balmoral skirts are a great advance in the right 
direction you must allow.” 

[And here, lest any young girl should do a little 
mental arithmetic calculation on her own account, 
and say sneeringly, ‘ Laura must be over thirty, she 
is an old maid and full of old fogy notions of course,” 
let me whisper that though Laura is a year or two 
past thirty, and probably never will be married, I 
think no one who sees her sweet, calm face, and reads 
the story written there, could ever call her contemptu- 
ously an ‘“‘old maid.’’ For she is one of those who, in 
the dreadful days so near usand yet so often forgotten, 
gave her best and dearest for the sake of all the rest of 
us. I could tell you, if I wished, of that June morning 
when the telegram came, saying her gallant Major 
never would lead his men “forward” again. Yet, 
though the shadow of that day blighted all the sweet 
hopes of her young life, it did not darken her leving 
spirit, and our Laura is the very light and joy of our 
home.] 

**Yes,”’ answered John, “that gives a man a spark 
of courage to hope things will be better sometime, but 
meanwhile I profoundly pity all those who drag out a 
miserable existence along with their dress skirts.” 

“Who does?” asked Kitty, a little tartly. 

“T was thinking just then of John Smith and his 
wife, whom I met to-day. You know he lost his good, 
snug place two or three years ago, and has been rub- 
bing along ever since with all sorts of agencies, insur- 
ance, real estate, and all that lot, having hard work to 
keep up appearances and educate his children. Every 
dollar has had to tell, Ifancy. They looked haggard 
and careworn, ‘shabby genteel’ written all over them, 
but she was loyally dragging her black silk through 
the mud as bravely as the‘ noblest Roman of them 
all... Now I know she hasn’t any black silk to waste 
that way. I suppose it comes out of the bread and 
butter or the servant’s wages. Now, girls,’’ said John, 
by this time thoroughly in earnest, “isn’t it wicked? 
And do you wonder young men sneer at women’s ex- 
travagance, and all that, when they see such waste 
and folly, all for lack of a little moral courage? If 
girls like you who are not poor would set an example 
we should see an end to this sort of thing I believe. 
But then every woman is so dreadfully afraid of every 
other woman!” 

“T wish you could be a woman for a little while 
yourself, John,” said Kitty, over-argued but not per- 
suaded, ‘‘and then you’d know just how these things 
are. Men never can understand about women's 
affairs. Come, Laura, why do you stand there arguing 
with him? He'll make you believe your nose is on the 
back side of your head if you'll listen long enough, and 
you’ll take your death of cold from your damp skirts. 
Do come and change your dress.” 

And the girls disappeared upstairs, while John was 
soon lost behind his paper, and in the dreary congres- 
sional debates on finance forgot such trifles as long 


Che Little Folks. 


WIDOW LEE’S SON. 
z A STORY OF THE WAR OF 1812. 
By Mary ALLERTON. 


RS. IVORY TARR, from the road to Nor- 
man’s Woe, was at Kettle Cove, spending the 
day with Widow Wealthy Lee. 

It wanted but half an hour to noon, and Mrs. Lee 
was in the lean-to, stirring up a huckleberry-cake, to 
be eaten after the chowder, whose fumes were already 
more grateful to her guest than the salt sea smell, and 
the bubbling thereof more musical than the laughter 
of the waves, playing leap-frog about Crow Island. 
Mrs. Lee’s occupation was not of a nature to prevent 
her keeping up the lighter end of a conversation with 
Mrs. Tarr, who sat just inside the best room, rocking 
with all her might and knitting with all her main, and 
spinning more yarn with her tongue than she knit into 
her gray worsted stocking. 

The ladies had discussed Parson Thurston’s last ser- 
mon, exchanged receipts for “‘ earb drinks ”’ that taste 
like real “‘ Chiny tea,” expressed their longings for the 
day when war should be over, and the “‘ genuine tea 
and sweetenin’ cheap,” and agreed that there would 
be only “a pretty middlin’ crop of apples this year.” 
At this half hour before dinner, Mrs. Tarr was relating 
the adventures of her husband, who was engaged in 
privateering—a business which he found profitable and 
p.easant. She ended her prolonged and somewhat 
minute account with: 

‘Well, Sister Lee, it does seem mysterious that when 
your father and grandsir fit in ’76, and you always 
seemed to set such store by the country, you shouldn’t 
be able to have never a finger in this war. Cap’n Lee 
was a smart man, and would have done well by him- 
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self, if he hadn’t a been taken off so sudden to a land 
where all is peace and quietude.” 

“Yes; Grandfather Hooper was a leftenant, and my 
father was a major,” quietly answered Widow Lee, as 
she stirred her berries into the batter. 

“Cousin Nabby was telling me the other day, after 
she’d been up on the Plains visiting to Miss Abner 
Wimbleton’s with Miss Lem. Dean, how they was a 
sayin’ there what a curious notion your Sam had for 
following arter the Milishy and navy boys, and what 
a pity it does seem now, he aint like Hooper and proper 
boys, and I told her, says I, ‘ Nabby Tew, do you mark 
my werds: Sam Lee‘haint no call to do more than 
he knows and he know precisely as much as he’s 
gotn’t to.’ Anyways, Mis’ Lee, it must be kind 0’ con- 
solin’ to you to feel as how he haint got no promptitions 
of duty to go into the jaws of red death, as, poor me! 
my men folks have.’’ And Mrs. Tarr resumed her ap- 
plication at her snuff-box and knitting-needles. 

Mrs. Lee was putting a fresh stick on the fire, and 
none but He without whose notice no tear falleth to 
the ground saw the sharp pain in her lip and the 
one scalding drop in her eye. 

Glancing toward the doorway, through which she 
could see her poor, underwitted, overgrown, Sam add- 
ing, with much hard work, a small barrow of sea-kelp 
to her pile of well-seasoned pine chips, she turned, and 
smiling lovingly at her boy, her only one, she closed the 
door between him and her tactless guest. Mrs. Tarr 
meanwhile had wandered to another subject. 

“Mis’ Lee, how plain you must have seen the fust of 
the fight between the Ches’peake and Shannon last 
summer.” 

“Yes, if we could hear as well as see with our spy-zlass 

we should have heard Captain Lawrence say: ‘ Don’t 
give up the ship!’ The war seemed brought to our 
very door.” 
' “Deary me, nothin’ ever did take hold o’ me like 
that ere remark of his’n, when Mr. Thurston told on’t 
the next Sabba’ Day. ’Twas very impressive, very; 
and very instructive, too. I felt the cold blood run 
right acrost my heart. I was up to the village, it was 
sisters’ meetin that arternoon, and Miss Crafts and I 
had just gone into the store to rest a spell, and price 
some blue-black silk for her Luriann’s pelisse, when 
the word come. You’d oughter seen us scrabble up 
Town Hill—it’s handy to the shop, you know. Sech a 
sight I never did behold to my dyin’ day, nor never 
want to. The hill was covered. The men folks was 
mostly out in boats to see the fight, and we looked till 
‘we couldn’t see a thing for the smoke and fog, and just 
then they stood out for the Cape and were gone. 
Somebody said that the Ches’peake had beat, but we 
really felt oneasy, it was such a venturesome thing and 
no mistake, and quite a number on us spoke and said 
we'd orter feel to be glad that none of our folks was in 
danger. Do you remember that day? I never shall 
forget it if LT live to the longest day o’ my life.’”’ 

Mrs. Lee did remember the afternoon as one when, 
alone with her son, she had alternately watched the 
battle and walked the floor with bitter crying. Always 
patriotic, and a woman who valued life according to its 
uses rather than its pleasures, she had most keenly felt 
her son’s inability ever to take his place, a man among 
men; and at the time of the Chesapeake’s capture it 
had seemed that she could not be denied the privilege 
of being visibly accepted in the early offering of him 
and herself, which she had so freely made to the Lord 
for her town and native land. Her sacrifice was still 
bound with cords to the horns of the altar, but she 
now understood that it was the Master’s will that they 
should be of those servants who only stand and 
wait. 

Yet now this conversation opened her agony afresh, 
and while Mrs. Tarr was counting the heel-stitches be- 
fore entering, on particulars of the famous sea fight, 
she snatched the opportunity to slip away from the 
grating of her voice. 

So the room was silent, except for the sound of the 
waves, as ‘‘up the beach the ocean glided, with a whis- 
per of delight,’’ and Mrs. Tarr was alone, except for the 
likeness (so-called from courtesy), of Skipper Leumas 
Lee, which hung over the fireplace while his body, with 
that of his son, Hooper, lay full forty fathoms deep, 
somewhere to the leeward of the Fishing Banks of 
Georges. 


her heart when Sam was out of sight—“‘Is it well with 
the child?” 

He was out of harm’s way. His mother remembered 
that when she looked for her water-pail, to fill it, it was 
gone, and, without doubt, he had gone with the Allen 
children to pick berries in the ‘‘ Old Orchard Lot.” 

Mrs. Ivory Tarr was also safe; she was, moreover, 
visible; also audible, being the center of a group of 
neighboring women who had brought the indispensa- 
ble spy-glass from the corner cupboard. The prospect 
was gloomy enough, and the good ladies held but a 
short consultation before turning to their own homes. 
Some proposed a general flight to the house in the 
woods, built as a retreat for their mothers during the 
Revolution, (just where the new station is, ‘‘ Magnolia”’ 
do they call it? on the Gloucester Branch,) but others, 
among whom was Mrs. Lee, thought they would fare 
as well themselves, and do more for their friends, if 
they remained at home. So they secreted some of 
their few valuables, and then put their hands to the 
work. They brought out old linen of their mothers’ 
making, which they scraped into lint, and strong home- 
made sheets which they tore into bandages, and they 
made ready their beds for the wounded—yes, and for 
the killed—who might soon require their attention. 
Yet, who could say that her home would be left to her 
another hour? And whose heart fainted not as she 
recalled the stories of invasions with which Revolution- 
ary parents and sea-side lives had made them familiar. 

The danger was fearful and unavoidable. A schooner 
freighted with lumber, in trying to slip at high tide 
into one of the little inlets so common on this Cape 
Ann shore, had been marked by the English frigate 
“Shannon.” 

These blockaders generelly let the blockaded strictly 
alone, but now they had put out two boats and were 
giving chase to the schooner, which, through fear or 
necessity, was making for this Cove, instead of the 
Gloucester fort, under whose guns was comparative 
safety. 

The schooner was manned by resolute fellows who 
knew every wave and rock in the Bay, and would fight 
as men fight for their homes, yet the boats were smaller 
and simpler, and in an open fight their heavily-armed 
crews would be more than a match for the brave 
coasters. 

The boats came on surely and swiftly; the Meteor 
Flag waved proudly above the spray, and there was 
no hope for the schooner, little for the Cove settle- 
ment, not much for Manchester village. Though the 
schooner had a good start she constantly lost in the 
race, and, at last, the crew, bringing her to anchor off 
Crow Island, and leaving her to her destruction, swam 
for dear life to shore, where they joined the village 
minute-men, who had come down: the wood-road, and 
were drawn up in battle array on the beach—a volun- 
teer force of rats against an agile terrier! ; 

But what chills the ardor of the invaders? These 
veterans who conquered the heroic Lawrence, who 
have faced death and hurled it back on many a Eu- 
ropean and American coast, surely they are not terri- 
fied by the sight of a few women and a handful of 
country militia with their one cannon. Neither is it 
likely that they feel a sudden stitch in the conscience, 
for in war time men under authority are not allowed 
to carry many luxuries in their luggage, and a con- 
science is too heavy to carry far into a long campaign. 
Yet the boats stop short, hesitate, consult, then turning 
the sharpest curve demonstrable in nautical mathemat- 
ics, they bound away as rapidly as they came. 

Those on shore distrust their own eyes, and when 
they begin to realize that the foe has retired, they 
know only that they are safe—nothing more, but they 
shall know hereafter, even from that foe’s own report, 
that the widow Lee’s daft son is God’s messenger for 
their deliverance. I 

When Sam Lee, up in the pasture, had thickly cov- 
ered the bottom of his mother’s water-pail with dry 
pine cones, and red, and green, and blue, and black- 
berries, he seemed, as the children said, ‘“‘to feel it in 
his finger-ends that something was wrong,”’ and he 
turned homewards. There, missing his mother, and 
excited by the bon-fire, the distant bell, the hurrying, 
the crowds, and the loud talking, he dropped his pail 
down the well for safe-keeping, and crept, unper- 
ceived, under the stone wall, over the hill, over that 


Suddenly, Mrs. Lee ran in from the “ neighborhood @narrow beach which separates the salt sea from the lily 


well”? across the road, hurriedly exclaiming: ‘The 
British are coming! The signal is left with me to-day 
of all the days.” And waiting not to answer one of the 
seven and forty questions which Mrs. Tarr was open- 
ing her mouth to ask as soon as she could bring it to- 
gether again, the matron snatched a great shovel of 
coals and a long blazing brand from the hearth, yes, 
from under the very kettle of chowder and from be- 
fore the tin ovenfull of baking cake; agile asa squir- 
rel, she clainbered up the steep rocks behind the house 
to the place where light wood was laid usually in 
charge day and night of a watchman. She applied 
her coals to the dry kindlings and flame flashed out 
impatiently ; a moment more and an answering blaze 
went up from every hilltop along the coast from Bey- 
erley Farms to ‘‘The Crony;’’ two minutes, and the 
sound of the village bell, three miles away, came 
ricocheting across the water and over the rocks; five 
minutes, and a company of militia gathered from farm, 
and shop, and boat, were on their Gouble-quick way to 
the defense of the Cove. 

Widow Lee replenished the signal-fire, and went 
down the hill, thinking the thought never absent from 


pond, to the spot where his mother’s cows were feeding. 

He evidently knew that they were in danger from 
the ‘‘ Britishers,”’ and felt that they should be at home. 
In leaping from rock to rock, and wildly gesticulating 
to the reluctant animals, he was not unnoticed by the 
British, who took him for a scout giving information 
to some powerful, rock-concealed foe, and the truth, 
as they thought, flashed upon them—the schooner was 
a decoy, and her running in a cunningly devised Yan- 
kee plot to entrap His Royal Majesty’s bravest and 
most loyal servants. Muttering dark things against 
“those scoundrels that are too bright to be long for 
this world,” and vowing that they would not be thus 
caught again, they put off for their ship, fleeing hastily 
before the overwhelming foe. 

When in the long winter nights Mrs. Lee thought of 
her dear departed ones, she thought also of Sam, as 
one scarcely of this world, and after this, not with a 
woman’s tenderness only, but with a patriot’s pride, 
perhaps—with a Christian’s gratitude, certainly; and 
she gave the glory to Him who accepteth according to 
that a man hath, and not according to that he bath 
not. 








BENNY’S QUESTIONS. 
By Lizziz CHESTER ATWOOD. 


V J HAT is the kitty good for? 

My little boy Benny said. 
To catch the mice in the pantry 
When they nibble mamma’s bread, 
To sit on the rug in the sunshine, 
To play with her little toes, 
And if kitty is good for anything else, 
it is more than mamma knows. _.. 


What is the mooly cow good for, 
Mamma, I'd like to know ? 

To eat green grass in the pastures 
Where the meadow lilies grow, 

To give us sweet golden butter, 

Rich milk, and yellow cream, 

Anda great many more good presents 
Than Benny could even dream. 


What are the busy bees good for— 

To sting little boys? asked he. 

There is many a lesson my boy could learn 
From even a busy bee. 

For he works all day in the summer 
Laying sweet treasures by 

For the long cold days that are coming, 
When roses and violets die. 


What is old Rover good for? 

I’m sure I cannot see. 

To teach my Benny how patient 

Even a brute can be; 

To watch papa’s house at midnight, 
When the lamps are all out in the street, 
So, Benny, take care of good Rover, 
And give him enough to eat. 


What is my mamma good for ? 
The little rogue laughing said. 
Oh Benny, my boy, I answered, 
AsI pillowed his sunshiny head, 
Your mamma is good for noth 
If she cannot teach her child 
To follow the Infant Saviour, 
So loving, tender and mild. 











ENIGMA. 
Composed of 116 Letters. 

55, 52, 58, 11, 21, 106, 80, 54, 6, 57, 28, 1, is part of one’s lingerie. 

65, 50, 94, 112, 33, 15, 90, 37, 39, 115, 63, 113, 24, 59, is a part of us 
which is especially spoken of as being numbered. 

95, 12, 18, 83, 39, 68, 102, 42, 107, 78, 104, 116, 76, 70, 40, 49, 44, 89, 77, 
101, 111, 2, 45, 97, 82, 62, is asong by Abt. 

38, 36, 82, 58, 86, 22, 87, 45, is the author of this selection. 

13, 81, 45, 5, 48, 17, is one of the seasons. 

25, 61, 98, 27, 35, 30, 64, are considered the most modest of 
flowers. 

14, 66, 20, 99, 84, 34, 85, 46, 47, 9, 53, is a well-known malaria of 
New Orleans. 

74, 16, 58, 78, is one of the calendar months, as is also 67, 75, 79, 
69, 26, 4, 103, 91, 112. 

109, 7, 31, 41, 100, 17, 59, 10, 114, is a thing of the past. 

93, 81, 8, 7, waits for no man. 

23, 3, 88, 89, is a part of the day. 

60, 43, 32, 112, 82, cut or clipped. ~ 

72, 19, 51, is a kind of meat. 

71, 105, 78, 57, 79, the name of a flower. 

99, 3, 96, 66, what is said keeps the world moving. 

108, 56, 10, 99, 99, 3, 56, 60, small birds with forked tails. 

29, 20, 32, 56, 28, 53, 116, some of the lovely things of earth. 

My whole is a quotation from a British poet. N. EJ. 


A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in England but not in France; 
My second not in run is.found in dance; 
My third is in feeble but not in weak; 
My fourth is in saved but notin seek ; 
My fifth is in chilly but not in cold; 
My sixth is in silver but not in gold; 
My seventh is in least but not in small ; 
My eighth is in tumble but not in fall; 
My ninth is in careful but not in slow; 
My whole’s a great man who lived long ago. 
ELISE. 
CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 
1. Careful, Delightful Writer. 
2. Capital Describer. 
3. Great Warrior. 
4. Rebel Leader. 
vw. 


. Smiling Candidate. “Voura.” 


A DovuBLe CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

1. A Scotch divine. 2. A town in Galilee. 3. An insect 
mentioned in the Bible. 4. Akind of poem. 56. One of the 
Apostles. 6. A stone. 7. A fast. 8 Tho woman whe killed 
the captain of King Jabin’s army. 

My centrals name a city of Phrygia and tho celebrated cap- 
ital of Lesbos. De Forrest. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 2. 
A Mytholozical Enigma.— 
“ Fauns with youthful Bacchts follow 
Ivy crowns that brow, supernal 
As the forehead of Apollo, 
Ani possessing youth eternal.” 


A Double Acrostic.— T acklin G 
H yalin E 
E vasio N 
oO mphacin B 
Dd ori B) 
O. rnat B 
RnR ichte R 
I luminat I 
Cc azi Cc 

A Crossword.—Violet. 

A Floral Pnigma.—Clover. 

A Square Word.— DOME 
OBEY 
MET £E 
EY 288 
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IMPORTANT ITILTON'S PAGE—THE LARGEST ADVERTISEMENT IN THE WORLD. 
THE WOMAN’S FRIEND 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





In 1871 I invented and secured letters- 


patent for an 


IMPROVEMENT 
IN 


WASH BOILERS; 


@ simple arrangement by which steam 
was applied to the washing of clothing. 
I have heretofore sold this under the 


mame of 


STEAM WASHER, 


OR 
WOMAN'S FRIEND, 


for such it isin fact. I have advertised 
it in nearly every religious newspaper in 
the United States and Canada—also in the 
leading secular papers, using double- 
column advertisements. Extracts from 
letters received from my customers, also 
from the press, in another column, will 
indicate how it has been received by the 
people and press throughout the country. 


300,000 


have been sold aiready. It is sufficient 
for my purpose to say that I am satisfied 
that nothing heretofore advertised ever 
rendered so general satisfaction. Yet 
THIS, my first invention, was not quite 
perfect. And for the last two years I 
have applied myself to the study of con- 
structing and perfecting a 


New Steam Washer, 


and as the result of my efforts, I feel ev- 
ery assurance that I have been entirely 
successful. My 


New Steam Washer, 


patented in 1873, is absolutely faultless; 
s0 much so that I never knew a single 
person, who has seen it work, fail to be 
delighted with it. It has rendered, thus 
far, 


PERFECT AND UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION, 


and such must be the result, for it works 
like a wonpDER—never failing to do all 
olaimed for it. 

In conclusion, let me say, that should 
any one say that he has seen a STEAM 
WASHER, ask him if he has seen the new 


STEAM WASHER 


of 1873, now being advertised so exten- 
sively in whole page advertisements. If 
he answers in tho negative, request him 
to suspend judgment until a sample can 
be procured and fully tested. I will send 
one as 


A SAMPLE 


FOR 
$5.00 
—just half the retail price—and I fully 


warrant it. After a person buys asam- 
ple, he can get them of me at cost. 


$690.00 profit 
CAN BE MADE ON A SINGLE 
DOZEN ; 


and I have known Agents to take orders 
for 


A Dozen in 
AN HOUR. 


There is no way to make money faster. 
Send for a sampte, and secure your ter- 


Vor. IX, No. 6. 





Please read this “CARD” 





AXD 


STEAM WASHER 


Breakfast, and Doing up Dishes. 


STEAM has long been known as the most powerful agent in removing dirt, 
grease, and stains from clothing, and bleaching them waite. Paper makers have for 
many years used steam in cleaning and bleaching their rags, and they succeed in 
making, by its agency, the filthiest pickings from the gutter perfectly pure and 
white. Until the invention of the STEAM WASHER, or WOMAN’S FRIEND, 
although often attempted, no method had been discovered of applying steam di- 
rectly to the clothing, which could be used in a portable manner for domestic pur- 
poses. The WOMAN’S FRIEND washes without labor. It will do the washing of 
an ordinary family in thirty minutes to an hour. 


It is truly a Labor and Clothes-Saving Invention. 
READ THE FOLLOWING CIRCULARS: 


I respectfully ask you to read this circular carefully, and candidly consider what 
I now propose to you. as a matter of business. Before making known to you any 
confidential terms, permit me to state that the matter of washing clothes is one of 
no small consideration: it is something which concerns every family and every in- 
dividual. It is but recently that HAND WASHING was in common use. Latterly, 
however, the inventive genius of the country has been directed to the invention 
and construction of the various devices of machinery by which much of the labor, 
drudgery, loss of time and wear of material might be obviated. Ponderous as well 
as intricate WASHING MACHINES have bcen constructed—many of which are 
decided improvements over the old method of washing—and these Machines have 
been very salable withal. People will continue to have Washing Machines; but let 
me ask you, if the STEAM WASHER can be constructed for a few dollars (much 
less than any ordinary Washing Machine), and enable all to WASH BY STEAM with- 
out labor, loss of time, without wearing of clothes, etc., is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that it will supercede, in a great measure, all Washing Machines now in 
common use? The sale of this washer is unparaHMeled, and must be so. There is 
nothing like it in use. It is new, and every family needs it and will have it. I wish 
to secure a few good men to sell rights for me, and in order to secure as many as I 
need immediately, I offer extra inducements. My price for territory is $9 per 
1,000 inhabitants; but if you will buy asingle county, and agree to sell rights for me, 
I will allow you to deduct 66 2-3 per cent. as your commission; consequently your 
county would cost you but $75 instead of $225, should it contain but 25,000 inhabi- 
tants; more or less in the same proportion. And to those buying rights, I will sell 
Washers at nearly cost, and to those not buying rights, I will furnish Washers at 
$60 per dozen; and, bear in mind, I will sell to no one except a single dozen until he 
first buys the right toacounty. Any tinner can make the Washers as well as they 
can be made here, and save the cost of transportation. Remember that by pur- 
chasing the right of a single county, you shall have the privilege of sclling any 
county or State for me, and upon application I will forward the deed to you by ex- 
press for any territory which you have sold for me; providing that the same terri- 
tory is not already disposed of when I receive your order. , I will make all the 
deeds, so that there can be no mistakes. The amount you have to pay me is simply 
$3 per 1,000 inhabitants, in any county or State. I shall make these very liberal 
offers for a short time only, after which I shall sell at my regular price, $9 per 1,000. 
Many of my patrons have requested me to suggest to them the best method of 
selling the WoMAN’'s FRIEND, in order to make the most money in the shortest time 
practicable. In reply I would say that there are many methods which might be 
suggested, all of which I will suggest. In the first place, send for a sample and 
carefully test it; you will learn by a single trial how to wash with it most success- 
fully. All you have to do now is to exhibit to others. I will suggest that you make 
arrangements to wash at a certain place, at an appointed hour; manage to have as 
many present as possible. You will be astonished at the intense excitement it will 
produce after the water and steam have rushed through the tubes and foamed over 
the clothing, rushing back through the clothing to the lower bottom, to be suddenly 
returned again in the same manner—say for thirty minutes—you take out the 
clothing, rinse and wring out, and find the clothing perfecty clean. You will find 
all perfectly delighted with it. 

You can take orders from nine in ten present, to be filled afterwards, at $10 each. 
A single trial in this manner will satisfy you that the WOMAN’S FRIEND is a 
success, and will sell. Still another way which is sure to succeed nine times in 
ten. After you have secured a sample and know just what it will do, you can ap- 
proach almost any one who has any inclination at all to engage in any business of 
this kind, and readily stipulate with him to take a Washer, or even buy a couuty, 
if it will perform all claimed for it. You will succeed ninety-nine times in a hundred 
to make the Washer perform to his satisfaction. You should in tbat case lose no 
time in ordering a new deed for your county, to be sent by express, C. O. D., if not 
convenient to advance the money. You should, meanwhile, continue to take orders, 

and by the time your deed would come to hand, you might have a gross sold. You 

should, likewise, arrange with a responsible tinner to make the Washer. The price 
will vary, according to style and finish. I have known some agents ‘To sellas many 

as twenty Washers in aday. After you have introduced it more or less in your 
county, you can take another county, and rest assured that wherever you can get a 

single Washer in the neighborhood it will sell many more. Consequently, after you 

have sold a few hundred in a county, you can sell the right of your county for 

much more than at the start. You can calculate what your gains would be by 

buying a single county; but this is not a tenth part of what you ought to make, for 

while you are traveling you will meet with many men who want to make money, to 

whom you can sell rights. There is no business you can engage in which offers 

such splendid inducements. Besides, it is a safe business, no loss, and pleasant, be- 

cause it renders perfect satisfaction. I cannot see how I can propose better terms. 

Should I allow my patrons to make their own terms, I scarcely believe they could 

make better terms for themselves, and make more money. 

On the receipt of FIVE DOLLARS, I will ship you a complete Washer, as a sam- 

ple, together with a Certificate of Agency, with full instructions how to conduct 

the business. And upon the receipt of the Washer you may have time to test it, 

and if you find it not as represented, I will refund your money. The Washers re- 

tail at $10. After I send you a sample I will hold your county a reasonable time 

for you to decide whether you wish to purchase or not. I will furnish blauk deeds, 

also blanks for taking orders, together with a copy of the Chromo, and will do all I 

can to enable you to succeed in the business. Let me hear from you soon, or your 





choice of territory may be taken by some one else. 


J. ©. TILTON, 


Address, 


Will do the Washing of the Family while yoii are Eating 


carefully. Ifyou do not wish 
to become interested yourself, 
havé you not some friend you 


can refer me to, who would 


likely be benefited by my pro- 
posals 2 
READER: 


Please calculate the cost of 
my two-page advertisement in 
this paper. It consists of 1,480 
lines. At regular rates amounts 
to $1,750.00 each insertion. I 
repeat this “Card” because my 
former insertions (Oct. 8th and 
Nov. 19th, 1873, and Jan. 23d, 
1874) have paid me 500 per 


cent. each time. 


During the last eighteen 
months I have inserted my ad 
vertisement, occupying one to 
tavo pages, in hundreds of first- 
class papers, all of which pays 
well for the outlay; but the 
Curist1an Union (“the larg. 
est circulation of any religious 
paper in the world,”) pays me 
better than any. I mention 
this fact for all can see how 
extensively I advertise my in- 
vention, and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that I sell 
it entirely on its merits, all 
must concede that it sells well, 
for no article will sell well 
enough to pay for so expensive 
advertising without real merit. 
If I can get a sample intro- 
duced into a neighborhood, it 
often sells an hundred more. 
Such a splendid chance to 


make money selling this inven- 











Zitory, Make money while you can, 


130% Sixth Street, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


tion may never occur again. 
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EXTRA! 


A FINE 
CHROMO, 
16 BY 20 INCHES, 


Given Each Purchaser 


OF & 


STEAM WASHER. 


‘BHIS CHROMO IS ENTITLED 


“THE OLD AND THE NEW ;” 


OR 
Behind Time and Ahead of Time. 


A Spirited Picture, Showing, 


Frrest—Wife washing the old way— 
-» din- 
ner not ready—‘‘ BEHIND Trvz.” Nota 


husband returning at 3 o’clock P.M 


pleasant scene. 


Spconp—A Scotch scene, where two 
Scotch girls, dressed in plaid, are tramp- 
ling the clothes in a tub, in their favorite 
way. This is an improvement on the 
“eld way,” as it does not wear the clothes 


near se much. 


Tarrp—Shows the Steam Washer, the 
real Woman’s Friend, in operation. Wife 
sits knitting in the rocking-chair, with 
pleasant children all around her, delight- 
ed to see the Steam Washer flow eight 
jets of foaming water. Just at this mo- 
ment husband returns, and is astonished 
as well as delighted. The washing is 
done—dinner is ready at 11 o’clock a.m.— 


“AHEAD OF TLME.” 


A 


SUPERB PRODUCTION! 


And will doubtless be much sought after. 


IS EQUAL TO ANY 
OF THE 
CHROMOS 
Selling at $3.00. 
I have concluded hereafter to 


PRESENT EACH PURCHASER 


GF ONE OF MY NEW 


STEAM WASHERS, 


ONE OF THESE 


CHROMOS FREE! 


( None will be offered for sale. <3 


J.C. TILTON, 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 





TILTON’S PAGE—THE LARGEST ADVERTISEMENT IN THE WORLD. 





| * : 


again. 
boiling always. 


St. MAry’s, Auglaize Co., Ohio. 
Dear Sir: Having used your Steam 
Washer for over four months, we are pre- 
pared to recommend it to the public as 
by far the cheapest and easiest method 
of washing that we have ever met with. 
We have tested it thoroughly, washing 
very dirty clothing in it, and know it 
will do all that you claim for it. We 
have never had to rub a single article on 
the washboard that has been wushed in 
‘the Steam Washer since we have had it; 
hence there is a great expense saved in 
the wearing of the clothing. We could 

not do without it. 
Rey. J. JAcKson and WIre. 


COMFORT, Logg Co., Texas, } 
KF eb. 10, 1873. ‘ 


J.C, Triton, Esq.—Dear Sir: The sam- 
ple Washer which I ordered arrived in 
due time. All who have seen it in opera- 
tion are well pleased with it. It will do 
all that you claim forit. You will please 
send, C. O. D., deeds for the additional 
counties as ordered, and oblige, very re- 
spectfully, Jos. B. HADDEN. 

February 12, 1873. 

Mr. J. C. Trntron—Dear Sir: The Wash- 
ers came duly to hand; accept my 
thanks for your promptitude. Iam glad 
to acknowledge it all you recommend. 
Several have come to sec it used; all ac- 
knowledge it a perfect suceess. I write 
to order a deed to Sampson Co., N.C. 
Please send C.O. D. Direct to 

ELDER B. Jackson, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
HENDERSON, Ky. 

Dear Sir: The Washer came duly to 
hand. Accept my thanks for your 
promptitude. Iam glad to acknowledge 
it all you recommend. I have spoken of 
it to numbers, who desire me to order 
one for them. Several have come to see 
it tried. All acknowledge it a per‘ect 
success. I write to order a deed to Hen- 


with. 


Cincinnati Times, Toledo Blade, &c., &c. 


Address all Orders and Letters to 








DIRECTIONS AND TESTIMONIALS. 





1. Soni the clothes over night in warm suds—in the usual manner. 

2. Put in the bottom of the WASHER a quarter bar of good soap, or enough to 
make good suds, sliced up thin; then fasten down the false bottom—see that the 
center valve is im the proper position; put in water enough to cover the cap over 
the valve, say about an inch; lay the clothes down smoothly, with the soiled part_, 
well soaped, in the Washer—not rolled up, but spread out, so the water © 
late freely—and carefully pack the clothes down; see that the fe js sufficiently 
hot to generate the steam; when the water boils, it will begia to flow up the tubes 
on the outside, at the ends of the Washer, and through the holes into the Washer 
After a steady circulation has been going oa in this manner for about thirty | 
or forty minutes, the washing will be completed. Rinse well and wring same as in 
usual way. Colored clothes must not be mixed with white. Use soft water for 
If hard, use soda, lye, or make it soft in any other way. 


“aN CAPCU- 


If it desired to bleach with the Washer, this may be done by adding a table. 


spoonful of borax of commerce to a Washer full of clothing. 


derson Co., Ky. I would send the money 
now, but fear some one else has the right 
by this time. (Send C. O. D.) 

Rev. B. T. Taytor. 


SHAMOKIN, Northumberland Co., 
Pa., May 21, 1873. 

Mr. J. C. Trrton—Sir : I received the 
Steam Washer the 10th inst. Thanks to 
you for your promptness. My wife has 
tried it, and it gives full satisfaction. I 
make haste to order a deed for my coun- 
ty. Northumberland is my first choice; 
next, Montour; third, Columbia. Isend 
$10, and balance C. O. D. in thirty days. 
Please send me a list of any other adjoin- 
ing counties not sold. 

Respectfully yours, 
Moore FuRMAN. 
Frencen Camp, Choctaw, Miss., } 
May 14, 1873. j 

Mr. J. C. Trrtox—Decar Sir: Please 
find one hundred and twenty ($120) dol- 
lars, P. O. money-orders, £) of which 
take in payment for twenty-four Steam 
Washers, 12 copper bottoms. Tor the re- 
mainder, send me the decd to Choctaw 
and Winston countics. Balance'C. O. D. 
Order express agent to hold deed thirty 
days. I live out in the country, thirty- 
four miles from any express office. 

8S. W. Aston. 


Watton, Ky., May 14, 1873. 
J. C. Trzt0n, Esq.—Dear Sir: I send 
you this dsy, per Adams Express, money 
to pay for one doren Steam Washers— 
$54 for Washers and $10 to pay part on 
the deed to Boone and Gallatin counties, 
Lexpect to order largely from you, and 
also expect to sell many county rights. 
The Washers are taking well here. I did 
not get to do much after receiving the 
sample until this week, but I am pushing 
ahead now, and I think I will meet with 
good success. Hurrah for the Steam 
Washer! You will hear from me again 
shortly. J. W. CONNER, 


I can publish hundreds of letters from parties who have used the STEAM WASHER, 
and speak in its praise. I have thus far declined doing so. I know full well howCertif- 
cates are looked upon. I have sold the Steam Washer upon its own merits. Thousands| 
have used it, and it has given universal satisfaction throughout the country. I ask none 
to rely on what Isay, or the commentaries of others, but let the Washer stand on its 
merits. I would not ask or advise any one to engage in the business of selling Washers 
or rights, unless he has thoroughly tested its work ; and to enable all to do so, I send a 
sample Washer, upon the receipt of $5 00 (half the retail price), and guarantee that 
found not as represented, I will refund the money. So there is little risk to begin 


I have advertised extensively in first-class Religious and Agricultural papers. I refer 
you to the American Agriculturist of May, 1873, New York Tribune, Harper’s Weekly, 
I also refer you to my double-page advertisc- 
ment in the Christian Union, Oct. 8th, 1873, New York Independent, Oct. 30, 1873, and 
all the leading papers of the Religicus press. 


I shall likewise continue to advertise as heretofore, using double column and double 
pages. The largest advertisements in this or any other country. 


Of course my former patrons who have bought territory—as well as those who may 
hereafter engage in the business—will be benefited proportionately. I am convinced 
that the Steam Washer will be used in every family. 


J. C. TILTON, 


No. 10% Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


P. 8—CUT THIS CARD OUT and preserve it for future reference. Persons writing 
wae frou this card, will please state where they saw is, 





A Few Extracts from the Press, 


Read the editorial published in the Pitta 
burgh Advance,of August 23d. (Write the 
editor for a copy.) 

We would not knowingly lend ou elyes to 
practice on our readers a decepticg : put after: 
having thoroughly teste ae ” aeons’ s STReaw 
WAsaER, the wife says, “749 much cannot be 
said in its praise. s¢ not only requires a less 


quantity of on than the ald method, but it ia 
a went” Patt} ~~ +. of hard, slavish labor over” 


¢. .1aate-cub—the clot when coming out of 
we bHiler, with only a little rinsing. thorou h- 
ty ed and fit hang on the line.” Sho 


rther says, “ 1 would not dispose of mine for 
five times its cost, if I could not procure an- 
other; or knowing its merits as I do, were 
there no other way, I would deprive mys self of 
some article of apparel, or the family of some 
necessary, to procure one 
These statements are made after repeated 
trials of one < these W nanan, and their truth- 
ay may relied © 
be And a which the Steam WASHER 
is ot up will commend itself, as coon as 
rstood, to every thinking mind. It is so 
very simple t that the wonder is that it has not 
m discovered before. We rejoice or he 
relief which this invention will afford those 
who have to perform that essential pant of 
domestic labor—washing. 


300,000 90 SOLD. 


This does not probably represent one-fifth of 
the real number of Tilton’s Washing Machines: 
that have been sold. The press everywhere 
give testimony that Mr. Tilton’s Woman’s: 
Friend is the best made or yet invented. Said 
a neighbor the other day, “ There is no doubt 
about it; Tilton’s machine takes away the 
drudgery of washing, and makes clean work 
of the clothes. I pity the family that is with- 
out it.” ere are over seven tmiltions of fam- 
ilies in the United States to be supplicd with 
this great blessing—over seven million that 
need and want this machine. Mr. Tilton makea 
offers to those who are in earnest;who are not 
lazy, and who are willing to take hold with 
him, and who have a smal caphtal, to aid him 
in in sapetving © these seven million families with 

n's Friend. His offers are simple and 
wag and very liberal, and without risk. Our 
cities, our villages, our ye headquarters, 
are full of men who need wor To all these- 
Mr. Tilton ae plenty or oe and good pay, 
and we earnestl by all to write or go to Mr. 
Tilton, find out his terms, and begin business 
atonce. Soe his big advertisement in — 

place. Mr. Tilton is honest and relia? ke, 
the statements in his advertisement can be = 
lied on.—Christian Standard, cinnati, Ohio. 


To the Inventive Genius 


Of this age is duc the progress of our 
prosent high state of civilization, as much ag, 
to all other forecs combined, All industrial 
pursuits worc prosecuted in a primitive form 
and manner. Muscles were the reiiance for 
mechanical labors pursucd, and a man’s or 
woman's valuc was based upon tho strength 
of these. Brain force has changed all this, in 
tho multiplication of substitutes for musclo 
foree ; and such is the extent of ingenuity in 
this department, that it is now estimated i ad 
raore work can now be accomplished b 
tenth of the population of the earth yee. 
year, than could have been done by the whole 
world in thosame time two hund yea 
Every class of industry has felt the inaues 
of genius. Agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce have been stimulated into wonder 
ful activi ~% by it. Nor has the household beer 
overlooked, nor the labors of women neglect= 
ed, The sewing-mcchine is an example of 
what uity has done for woman. It has 
— od her powcr a hundred-fold with the 

The = wearing poqaans and 
aa textile fabrics y mechanie been a 
problem that bas employed the skill of the. 
country, and without success, until J. C.. 
Tilton, of Pittsburgh, struck a principle of 
manipulation that is destined to supersede all 
other machines, and do away with all wash- 
Howe has made his name fmmortal 
the needle, and Tilton, in like man- 
perpetuate his through an inetrument 
no > fens important. Tilton’s machine is simple, 
and may be managed by a child twelve years 
old. Mr. Tilton’s advertisement is but a. 
modest exhibition of the operation ond ra- 
Peer A of this unique instrument for the 
ily. It is one of those pootuctions that 
les itself into every family by its own 
merits, which captivate and elicit the agen 
tion of overy person who examines it. Mr. J. | 
C. Tilton is a perfectly reliable man, and will 
do ust what he a in his advertisement. 
Dayton, Obio. 


Business and Money. 


It is one of the charms of a business to enjoy 4 
the exclusive control of an industrial pursuit _ 
that isa necessity to the people. The skill that 
will cnablo a person to perform in OXE HOUR 
what otherwise takes FIVE HOURS to perform, 
develops an invention that makes its use a- 
necessity. Such ingenuity, embodied in mech- 
anism, the United States Government has de- 
clared to be property; and, in the form of a 
patent, has invested it with all the eematiiee 
and franchises of property. It becomes a 
reality j and its exclusive control wansferred 

deeds of record, like real estate. 

hus parties may buy territory, and within 

the purchased grounds exercise jurisdiction 


through 





over the thing so bought withoug any fear of 
competition. nal class of business all men 
covet. Cc, ton, of Pittsburgh, is one of 


the favored fe few who has the ownershi 


p of the 
whole United 


States in a machine, simple, 


cheap, and necessary. Such mechan wi 
sell the by over. Mr. J.C. Tilton pro — | 
em —— is real estate. A more splend 
—— opportunity for accu mouiatings 
pa ny th merely offering this machine 
for sale, was —, resent Young man, 
if you mean to be teger. and notacipher; 


if ane i i 4 be independeat : if you _o xt 

C. Tilton offers was 

steppin ing stone to , ee, your high aim. Write 

m nat onge at Pittsburgh, Pa., and obtain 

ar tion of value to yoursclyes that cannot 
ail 





ws common sense and common ip- 
cudey, to bring you @ a fortune.—Journags 
Cade Md 
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Harm and Garden. 


THE COMING CROPS. 


FFICIAL reports from the Department of 

Agriculture indicate an increase of 2,000,000 acres 
in the corn-area as compared with 1873. Iowa and 
Missouri each gain 360,000 acres, Iilinois and Indiava, 
each, 200,000; Kansas, 170,000; Georgia, 300,000; Ala- 
bama, 180,000; Mississippi, 120,000; Texas, 200,000. The 
largest increase is thus seen to be in the West. The 
increase in Texas is directly ascribed to immigra- 
tion. A decrease is reported in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Florida, Louisiana, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and California. The condition of 
the crop is good in the West, but variable elsewhere. 
On the North Atlantic slope the cold spring had an in- 
jurious effect. 

The Wheat crop is now harvested as far north as the 
midland counties of Ohio. All accounts unite in pro- 
nouncing the crop a fine one both as to quantity and 
quality. This refers, of course, only to the winter 
wheat, as late rains may yet damage the spring varie- 
ties. 

The tobacco crop will probably be a small one, most 
of the Western returns being unfavorable. In the 
Connecticut Valley it is understood that potatoes and 
corn have been largely planted instead of tebacco. 

Cotton had this year to be largely replanted, owing 
to sundry unfavorable couditions. At present, how- 
ever, the prospect is highly encouraging to planters. 
The army worm has not yel made its appearance any- 
where. 

Rice culture is on the increase in Louisiana, 6,000 ad- 
ditional acres being reported for the present year. 
The estimated product is 100,000 barrels. The profits 
ou rice culture are very large, and the expenses are 
comparatively small. 

In the sugar district the prospect is better than was 
thought possible during the flood. It is thought that 
the crop will reach 100,000 hogsheads. This is 20 per 
ceut less than was hoped for before the flood, but much 
better than was expected during its continuance. 
Labor is adjusting itself to the new conditions, and it 
is likely that both cotton and sugar will hereafter give 
better returns than they have since the war. 

The potato crop will probably be light, owing main- 
ly to the ravages of the Colorado beetle, which has 
now reached the Atlantic States. The best yields are 
obtained in high, cold regions and on newly cleared 
land, where the beetles have not had a chance to 
establish themselves. 








PRESERVING GREEN FODDER. 


PARAGRAPH is circulating among the 

agricultural papers giving a European plan for 
the preservation of green fodder, such as turnip-tops, 
or other succulent vegetables. The original source of 
this paragraph has long been lost sight of, or we would 
gladly give credit. A pit from two to four feet deep 
is dug in some well-drained part of the field, and the 
tops of the roots are thrown into it. They must be 
gathered when entirely free from external moisture, 
and must be pressed down as tightly as possible. When 
the pit is full, a little straw is laid over the fodder, and 
the earth is heaped over the whole. It is said that 
fodder thus put away will keep in good condition for 
six to twelve months. The writer of the paragraph in 
question bears witness that he once saw a pit of this 
kind opened after having been closed all winter. In 
this instance the leaves were those of the sugar-beet, 
and they were, to all appearance, as fresh as when 
first gathered. The stock to which the fodder was 
given ate it eagerly. Itis well to sprinkle salt upon 
the fodder while packing it, as this tends to preserve 
it and renders it more palatable when it is dealt out to 
the cows. It would seem well worth the trouble to 
adopt this simple method, if it has all the virtues 
claimed for it, for thus, with comparatively little 
trouble, a large amount of fodder can be preserved 
which usually goes to waste. The only question is as 
to the possibility of preserving fodder in this manner 
in our colder climate. It is evident that the exclusion 
of air is the principal condition of success. Frost will 
not often penetrate through four feet of dry well- 
packed earth, and most of us know that burying is an 
excellent preservative for many vegetable products. 
One thing, however, must be remembered, and that is 
that it is not every soil which will answer the purpose. 
Nearly every good soil will do; but thesystem must 
not be condemned if the very first attempt does not 
perfectly succeed. 


ASHES AS FooD FoR CATTLE.—TZhe Live Stock 
Journal has a correspondent who found his cattle 
given to the habit of eating wood, chewing bones, etc. 
They became thin in flesh, refused to eat hay, and 
presented a sickly appearance. He had no im- 
pression that their food lacked the constituents for 
making bone; and his neighbors used bone-meal, 
without noticing any good results whatever. At last 
he put about four bushes of leached ashes in his barn- 
yard and threw out to them about a shovelful each 
day. They all ate with evident relish. After turning 
them out to pasture, he put one peck of dry ashes per 
week on the ground in the pasture. They ate it all, 
and gnawed off the grass where it had been lying. 





The cattle began to improve, gaining flesh and looking 
better than they bad done for several years. He says 
this morbid appearance was unnoticed years ago, 
from the fact that the ground was new and ashy from 
the burning of the woods and land clearings. Since 
this discovery he gives one quart of ashes mixed with 
one quart of salt to twelve head of cattle about once a 
week. 


PLANTING Roots, EtTc.—Experiments have re- 
cently tended to prove that roots and grains, by being 
planted much farther apart than is usual, will actually 
yield larger crops than are now obtained. This has 
been shown to be the case with potatoes, and more 
recently with wheat. It has been found that the 
wheat plant increases above the ground in proportion 
as the roots develop without interference with those 
of its neighbors. In one experiment wheat thus 
treated furnished ears containing one hundred and 
twenty grains. It was found in the course of the same 
experiments that on every fully developed cereal 
plant there is one ear superior to the rest; and that 
each ear has one grain which, when planted, will be 
more productive than any other. By selecting, there- 
fore, the best grains of the best ear, and continuing this 
experiment through several generations, a point will 
be reached beyond which further improvement is im- 
possible, and a fixed and permanent type remains as 
the final result.—Country Gentleman. 


TRAINING PETUNIAS.—A writer in the London 
Garden says that a fine effect is obtained by this 
method of training petunias. He procures a number 
of hazel rods, each about two feet long, bends them 
like hoops, and drives both ends into the bed, placing 
them at suitable intervals all over it. On these he ties 
and trims his petunias, which blossom more abun- 
dantly than usual under this treatment. Petunias 
have been successfully treated as if sweet pea vines, 
and trained on a slanting trellis. The trailing habit 
of this plant, especially late in the season, is not al- 
ways sufficiently considered. In transplanting, always 
select cloudy, moist weather if possible. If otherwise, 
well moisten the bed before taking up the plants, and 
by a little shading and watering the most delicate 
plants may be easily and safely transplanted, and 
nothing gives a greater air of comfort and refinement 
to the home than the cultivation of flowers. 


SHIPPING BuTTER.—For short distances use the 
Philadelphia butter tub, or ordinary butter box, each 
of which has a central metallic—usually zinc—box for 
ice, around which the butter is placed on shelves. For 
long distances wrap the butter in thin muslin, put in 
the tub or barrel in layers, and fill with sweet pickle. 
Rolls of a pound or two in weight are best. Butter 
has come from California in this manner, and would 
keep, if so prepared, long enough for transportation 
to any part of the world. Before packing soak the 
vessel in strong brine for two or three days to saturate 
the staves. 


Publishers’ Department. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








DON’T LOSE THE STORY! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hay- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on agaiu! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped, as it must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 








AGENTS! AGENTS! 


HE starting off of Mrs. Stowe’s charming new 

serial in our columns is starting up a host of new 
subscribers. Our agents ure sending in lists from 
every side. The story and the new premium picture, 
the beautiful Haster Cross, are giving a splendid im- 
petus to the work. 

We want more agents to push the canvass. Many 
persons are looking and longing for something to 
do these dull times. To all such, we offer immedi- 
ate, simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requir- 
ing only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to canvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 








IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE circulation of the Christian Union, as is 

now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “ American religious papers" in general; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “ciroulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. We are constantly getting from them 
expressions of their appreciation of it. 











AGENTS’ COLLECTIONS. 


In every case of an annual subscription, the 
Agent will collect the entire amount due, on delivery 
of the regular printed Publishers’ Certificate guaran- 
teeing the delivery of the paper for one year. If the 
mounted premiums are to be paid for also, it must be 
only upon dclivery of them. If frames have been or- 
dered, pay for them only upon delivery. This is a clear 
cash business, and no subscriber need have any cause 
of complaint if he observes the simple rule of not pay- 
ing his money till he has something to show for it. 





BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PAPER. 
We have Vols. V., VI., and VII. of the Chris- 
tian Union ueatly and substantially bound, and can 


furnish them post-paid at $3.00 cloth, or $5.00 half mo- 
rocco. Vol. VIII. also will be ready very shortly. 





CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. S. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 


Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to cvery subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 

“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 

This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in weekly pamphlet form). It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents, 
(Size 1114x164 inches. Selling price in art-steres $5.) 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1, ErrHEeR pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one ycar at..........0.eec eres $3 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 


Christian Union for two years at.......... cece cee eeee 675 
3. The new Crcss AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 

DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 

or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at............. 3 50 


4. ErrHer Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at........-.. --++-+- 

5. Bota Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 
years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at.......... 10 eo 

OR, . 

6. Either The Christian Union or Plymouth Pulpit can 

be had for one year, without premiums, at....... . 


675 


3.00 











In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are preoared 
that much in advance of each issue, 








